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A Time of Reconstruction 


NEW optimism is evident among 

school people as we face our re- 
sponsibilities in the new year. The 
emergency in education due to the 
depression is definitely past and we may 
again turn our attention to our most 
important issues. The major problems 
of education will always be found in our 
attempts to discover how youth is to be 
adequately prepared for effective indi- 
vidual and social living in a world of 
rapidly increasing complexity. 

The period of reconstruction must be 
marked by a vitalization of the whole 
educational program into a dynamic 
force suited to our cultural needs. 
Before us lies the task of redefining 
our purposes in terms of the social and 
economic goals of a democratic society ; 
of rebuilding curriculum to meet the 
needs of youth today; of constructing 
more challenging instructional materials 
and adapting our methods of teaching 
to the needs of youth. The period of 
reconstruction will result in increased 
social efficiency in the educational pro- 
gram only if the faculty of every school, 
large and small, earnestly and thought- 
fully attacks the problem. Progress is 
undoubtedly being made in certain 
areas, but as yet the efforts at recon- 
struction are sporadic and scattered. 

Secondary education is particularly 
in need of overcoming the resistance 
of its traditions as a competitive insti- 
tution in which elimination was the only 
alternative for the student who failed 
to conform to the academic pattern. 
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It is youth and not tradition we must 
serve. The schools will either adapt 
their programs to the needs of the mass 
of the students or society will be forced 
to establish other institutions to do the 
work naturally expected of them. 

Our service to youth will become in- 
creasingly more effective as we take 
young people into our confidence con- 
cerning the goals toward which we are 
guiding them. Young people can them- 
selves guide us unerringly to those 
experiences which they need to know 
and understand in our contemporary 
life. They can catch in the classroom 
the spirit of democratic social living 
which is the most effective preparation 
for codperative citizenship. They will 
respond unfailingly to a program which 
takes them out of the narrow bounds 
of the school and finds its basic orienta- 
tion in the economic, social, and political 
problems of our times. They will find 
new purposes in using the library facili- 
ties of the school if they are seeking 
the answers to problems related to their 
own lives and interests. They will 
develop the scientific attitudes so essen- 
tial for sound judgment if learning can 
be the result of their own observation 
and experimentation. 


In The Enjoyment of Laughter, 
which incidentally should be required 
reading this winter for every secondary 
teacher, Max Eastman gives the design 
for writing a textbook. If, he says, 
one were writing a textbook on Ameri- 





1 Eastman, Max, Enjoyment of Laughter. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York, 1937 ; 367 
pages. 
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can history from the Indians to the 
depression, the first chapter should tell 
the entire story in one page ; the second 
chapter should include a few of the 
more essential details and should be 
told in about three pages; the third 
might be expanded to six pages; and 
so on until the final chapter follows 
through the complete tale of Indians to 
depression. 

Max Eastman’s recommendation for 
writing a textbook is an essentially 
sound procedure in teaching young 
people. At the outset of any learning 
experience, there should be the same 
orientation suggested by Eastman’s 
Chapter 1. As the student sees the 
entire scope of the experience and its 
relation to his interests and needs, he 
finds that intellectual and emotional 
security that is always conducive to 
genuine learning. In such a situation, 
the teacher’s aims and the student’s pur- 
poses become the same. Without fric- 
tion and without tension, both may 
make more successful progress toward 
mutually accepted goals. 

And finally, we must remember that, 
at the same time an improved educa- 
tional program is being developed, a 
new group of citizens is being educated 
who in turn will soon be charged with 
the responsibility of building and main- 
taining schools. The kind of education 
these citizens of the immediate future 
will understand and support will be the 
kind of education they experienced in 
childhood and youth, and their own 
experience in school will do far more 
towards interpreting education to them 
than will any public relations program 
of the future. 


Wa ttTer F. DextTERr, 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
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Next Month 


In response to numerous requests, 
the JouRNAL will feature a symposium 
on remedial reading in its November 
issue. Not only will the symposium 
include contributions from recognized 
authorities in the field of reading, but it 
will also offer accounts from teachers 
of what they have actually done in their 
classrooms. This latter material deals 
with remedial instruction on the junior 
and senior high school levels. 

Another feature of the November 
Journat will be a group of three 
articles discussing the new Office of 
Relations with Schools which was es- 
tablished last spring by the University 
of California. The articles, written by 
Dr. Hiram W. Edwards, Dr. L. A. Wil- 
liams, and by Dr. R. E. Davis, clarify 
the present set-up and policies of this 
new service. 





Subscription Blanks 


A little folder describing what the 
JourNAL has done during the last year 
and outlining its plans for the coming 
months has recently been distributed to 
the secondary schools of the state. This 
folder is intended to bring the magazine 
to the attention of teachers and adminis- 
trators at the time when they are budget- 
ing their professional expenditures for 
the year. It urges membership in the 
California Society for Secondary Edu- 
cation and subscription to the JoURNAL, 
not as a contribution to a worthy or- 
ganization, but rather as an investment 
in professional advancement. We are 
proud to think that the eight issues 
which comprise a volume of the Jour- 
NAL give a real return on the money in- 
vested in a subscription. We do not ask 
for contributions; we have something 
to sell which we think is truly valuable. 























Our Youth Problem in the 


United States 


N 1934 it was becoming apparent to 
the leaders in education that there 
was developing in the United States a 
youth problem of serious proportions. 
Between 1929 and 1934 approximately 
ten million youths had come to the age 
of employability and not more than one- 
half of them had been absorbed into 
employment. An additional two million 
were reaching the age of employability 
every year. Many of those who were 
unable to find employment were trying 
to stay in the schools for additional 
training, thus hoping to improve them- 
selves while waiting for work. This 
soon began to create new problems for 
the schools. The schools were already 
having to provide for an additional 2 
per cent of the high school population 
each year due to an annual increase in 
high school enrollment. 


These increased demands upon the 
schools for more teachers, more build- 
ings and equipment, and more revenues 
for operation came at a time when the 
schools were being forced to retrench 
and curtail their programs. The ac- 
cruing effects of the financial depres- 
sion were forcing school districts from 
one end of the country to the other to 
reduce their teaching staffs, thus raising 
the pupil-teacher ratio to a point which 
seriously impaired teaching efficiency. 
This meant also a drastic reduction in 
the programs and curricula of the 
schools. There was almost a universal 
demand that all “fads and frills” should 
be eliminated from the schools. Further- 
more, teachers’ salaries were being re- 
duced from 10 to 40 per cent. Also the 
teacher-training institutions were grad- 
uating each year a large supply of 


4 By HOMER P. RAINEY 





q This analysis of the major factors in 
our American youth problem was first 
presented by Dr. Rainey at the Sec- 
ondary School Principals’ Conven- 
tion in San Francisco, last March. It 
is presented here as the out-of-state 
contribution for October because it so 
admirably sets the stage for the arti- 
cles specifically devoted to “Califor- 
nia Youth.” 

Dr. Rainey is director of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Before 
accepting this position he was presi- 
dent of Bucknell University, where 
he had come in 1931 from the presi- 
dency of Franklin College, in Indiana. 
He is the author of “Public School 
Finance” and of several monographs 
dealing with the schools of the State 
of Oregon. 





teachers who had no chance of finding 
positions. These factors were rapidly 
destroying the morale of the schools. 

This increasing body of unemployed 
and out-of-school youth was creating 
many other social problems. The sys- 
tem of social, welfare, and charitable 
organizations was, like the schools, 
facing increased demands accompanied 
by declining funds and reduced person- 
nel. Recreational and social facilities 
for youth were inadequate and under- 
staffed. 

Youths, whose ambitions and life 
plans were being thwarted, were losing 
their morale, a fact which was beginning 
to express itself in many forms, some 
of which were anti-social. Hundreds 
of thousands of these discontented 
youths were taking to the highways and 
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railroads, wandering over the country 
and living off the country as they were 
able. Juvenile delinquency and crime 
were increasing at an alarming rate. 
Character and citizenship agencies were 
unable to maintain the accustomed stan- 
dards of conduct and behavior. The 
churches were declining in influence and 
were unable to attract an appreciable 
percentage of youth to their programs. 
In business and government there 
seemed to be a corresponding break- 
down in morale and character. The 
press was dramatizing almost daily the 
stories of financial and business leaders 
who had defaulted on their obligations 
and moral responsibilities and were 
being sentenced to terms in the peniten- 
tiaries. 

Political leadership, too, had reached 
a low ebb. Youth was rapidly losing 
faith and confidence in its leaders and 
was becoming cynical. “Oh, yeah” and 
“so what” were the typical reactions of 
youths to most that was said to them. 
They were feeling that their needs and 
interests were not being met and were 
not receiving due consideration. Their 
attitude was such that the appeal of the 
demagogue was beginning to allure 
them. They were in a position in which 
they had little or nothing to lose by 
change and reform and thus they were 
ready to listen to any leader who could 
offer them any hope of improving their 
lot. Even more than this, their moral 
sense and their idealism were demand- 
ing reform and change. Thus, if the 
United States were not to experience 
something similar to what had happened 
in Italy and Germany, there was serious 
need for consideration of these factors 
relating to the needs of youth and for 
the development of constructive plans 
to provide for them. 

It was the realization of these fac- 
tors, therefore, that led the American 
Council on Education after nearly a 
year of careful study and thought to 
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organize the American Youth Commis- 
sion. The Council selected sixteen out- 
standing leaders in American life to 
compose the Commission under the 
leadership of Newton D. Baker and 
Owen D. Young as its chairman and 
vice-chairman respectively. The Com- 
mission was instructed to consider all 
the needs of American youth and to 
develop a comprehensive program for 
their care and education. The American 
Council on Education secured from the 
General Education Board a grant of 
funds sufficient to enable the Commis- 
sion to pursue its work for a period of 
five years. 


HE Commission began its study 

October 1, 1935. In the first year 
of its work the Commission has been 
concerned chiefly with its own orienta- 
tion; in making preliminary explora- 
tory studies into various aspects of the 
youth problem ; the identification of the 
major problems involved; and in the 
inauguration of several projects. 

In order to be able to develop a 
comprehensive plan for the care and 
education of American youth, it was 
necessary as a first step to identify the 
problems confronting American youth 
and the needs arising out of these prob- 
lems. The Commission, therefore, has 
undertaken through a number of in- 
vestigations to identify these problems 
and needs. It has, for example, made 
a careful analysis of all the youth sur- 
veys that have been made in recent 
years. It has also made a careful re- 
view of the literature dealing with 
these problems. In addition, it has car- 
ried on a number of investigations of 
its own. It has completed a survey of 
thirty thousand youths in Pennsylvania 
which was begun several years ago 
under the auspices of the Department 
of Public Instruction. It has made a 
careful study of the distribution of the 
youth population of the country and 
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studied this population in respect to a 
number of other factors. The Com- 
mission also is coOperating with the 
Department of Agriculture in making 
a study of the needs of youth in small 
rural villages throughout the country. 

Perhaps the most significant work 
which the Commission has done in 
identifying the needs of youth is a 
series of three studies, in the State of 
Maryland, in Dallas, Texas, and in 
Muncie, Indiana. In these studies we 
have interviewed approximately twenty 
thousand youths with the use of a care- 
fully prepared schedule of some ninety 
questions which were designed to cover 
all the problems and needs of American 
youth. These interviews were carried 
on by a group of people trained in that 
technique. The youths selected for 
these interviews were chosen by the 
most careful statistical sampling pos- 
sible in order that we might have a 
fair cross-section of American youth. 
I do not hesitate to say that I believe 
this is the finest body of information 
which has ever been collected upon the 
problems and needs of American youth. 
These studies are now in the process 
of tabulation and interpretation. It is, 
of course, impossible at this time to 
give a thorough analysis of these 
studies, but upon the basis of materials 
already in hand we are able at this time 
to speak with some assurance relative 
to the needs of youth which these 
studies reveal. 


A you would naturally expect, these 

needs cover a wide range and it is 
impossible here to do more than iden- 
tify some of the most significant of 
them in a partial manner. The most 
fundamental factor in the present situa- 
tion, of course, is youth’s lack of jobs 
and need for employment. Youths 
need, above everything else, to have a 
responsibility which will give them a 
sense of having a part in the life and 
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work of their respective communities. 
There is no single factor or combina- 
tion of factors that is so demoralizing 
as unemployment, and, on the other 
hand, there is nothing so spiritually 
wholesome as creative work. 


The most reliable figures that we can 
get at the present time indicate that 
there are between four and five million 
youths between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five who are out of school and 
unemployed. This is approximately 
one-third of all the youth between these 
ages. Many people are inclined to be- 
lieve that this unemployment situation 
is largely a depression phenomenon and 
that with the return of a fair measure 
of prosperity this problem will largely 
disappear. I think it would be a serious 
mistake to take this view of the matter. 
We have given some serious study to 
this situation and we find that there is 
very definitely a long-time trend which 
has been steady since 1910 to exclude 
youth under twenty-one from employ- 
ment. When this fact is coupled with 
the fact that three-fourths of all youth 
are out of school by the age of eighteen, 
we come to a fundamental problem 
which is facing us today—namely, a 
steadily widening gap between the com- 
pletion of school on the one hand and 
the beginning of employment on the 
other. Certainly one of our most urgent 
problems, therefore, is to find some 
way of bridging this gap between the 
completion of school and the beginning 
of employment. 

In the past we have solved the prob- 
lem of the unemployment of youths 
largely by sending them to school. Is 
it possible that we shall have to con- 
tinue to hold a greater and greater 
percentage of our youth to the age 
of twenty or twenty-one? If this is to 
be our major approach to the problem, 
it is at once evident that it will necessi- 
tate a thorough and fundamental reor- 
ganization of our programs of educa- 
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tion. Studies indicate that a very large 
percentage of youth who drop out of 
school prior to eighteen years of age do 
so because of lack of interest or due to 
the fact that the schools are not meet- 
ing their needs. It is estimated that 
present secondary school curricula are 
ill-suited to at least 60 per cent of the 
high school enrollment. 

There are not many leaders who be- 
lieve that much can be accomplished 
toward the solution of our problem by 
extending the school-leaving age and 
thus we must seek for some other types 
of remedy. Probably the suggestion 
which offers most hope is that we seek 
to develop some sort of a part-time 
work and school relationship. In this 
connection the C.C.C. camps seem to be 
filling an important function. In these 
camps the youths are working on worth- 
while jobs under outdoor conditions 
which are healthful and wholesome, 
and, in addition, there is being devel- 
oped for them types of vocational train- 
ing suited to their needs. It may be, 
therefore, that for a large percentage 
of youth the C.C.C. camps will serve 
as an admirable link between school 
and employment. Certainly they offer 
some unusual opportunities in this di- 
rection. 


SIGNIFICANT factor in this un- 

employment situation is the mod- 
ern trend in industry which is vitally 
affecting the types of training which 
youth needs for employment. Some of 
the fundamental facts in this situation 
are these: Not more than 5 per cent of 
all workers in industry today may be 
classified as skilled workers in the sense 
that they require special skilled train- 
ing for their work. There is a definite 
trend in the development of industry 
to require finer and higher training for 
fewer and fewer people, and conversely 
the vast majority of workers in indus- 
try are called upon to do routine and 
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repetitive types of work. When we face 
this problem from the point of view of 
training, it is found at least 90 per cent 
of those 5 per cent of our workers who 
require skilled training are trained at 
the present time on the job under the 
leadership of a foreman; less than 1 
per cent of these are being trained in 
the schools. Furthermore, it is esti- 
mated that 90 per cent of all employed 
persons in the United States in all 
types of occupation and professions can 
be trained for the work of their par- 
ticular jobs in six months or less. 


Thus the whole problem of the re- 
lationship of education to employment 
and of vocational education to general 
education is involved as a fundamental 
factor in this situation. There is natur- 
ally, therefore, at the present time con- 
siderable dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent program of vocational training to 
meet the needs of youth. This problem 
is of such importance that the Presi- 
dent of the United States in signing the 
last appropriation bill for the support 
of vocational education in the United 
States did so with the specific provision 
that before the matter came up again 
there should be a careful review made 
of the entire problem of vocational 
education. There has been appointed, 
therefore, a committee known as the 
President’s Committee on Vocational 
Education to make a comprehensive 
study of this problem. The American 
Youth Commission is also spending 
much time and thought upon this prob- 
lem. As a part of our study we have 
just recently dispatched a skilled ob- 
server to Europe for the purpose of 
reviewing the experience of certain 
European countries in dealing with 
their problems of vocational education. 


|. eahernen important factor in the 
situation grows out of the combi- 
nation of two sets of social data. The 
first of these is the fact that we are 
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drawing into our secondary schools 
each year an increasing percentage of 
the high school population. At the pres- 
ent time approximately 65 per cent of 
all youth of secondary school age are 
enrolled in school. Twenty years ago 
that percentage was not more than 15. 
An additional 2 per cent of the high 
school population is being enrolled in 
school every year. 

The other set of social data reveals 
that there is a saturation, and even an 
overcrowding, in virtually all of the 
intellectual professions, such as law, 
medicine, engineering, and teaching. 
For ten years or more the professional 
schools have been attempting to hold 
fairly constant the number of candi- 
dates whom they would receive to be 
trained for the professions. Thus we 
have a situation which is similar to the 
operation of the upper and the nether 
millstone—a shutting down of oppor- 
tunity at the top, with an increasing 
surplus of candidates coming on each 
year through the secondary schools. It 
is evident again, therefore, that the 
operation of these two forces makes it 
absolutely necessary to reconstruct our 
program of secondary education to take 
these major facts into account. It was, 
for example, a simple thing one hun- 
dred years ago to speak of giving every 
high school youth the opportunity of a 
public education because at that time 
less than 5 per cent of them were tak- 
ing advantage of it. In a young and 
undeveloped country there were un- 
usual opportunities in the professions 
for this small percentage of the popu- 
lation, but today we have the spectacle 
of as much as five times as many youth 
desirous of going into the professions 
as can be adequately accommodated 
under present conditions. 


SHOULD like to turn now to an 
entirely different aspect of the prob- 
lem. You have noted that the Ameri- 
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can Youth Commission was asked to 
develop a comprehensive program for 
the care and education of American 
youth. It is evident, therefore, that our 
task goes far beyond the educational 
problem and is concerned with such 
problems as health, recreation, leisure- 
time activities, and juvenile delinquency 
and crime. We were particularly com- 
missioned to make an evaluation of the 
contribution which the various social 
and welfare agencies are making to- 
ward meeting the needs of youth in 
these areas. There are in this country 
literally hundreds of organizations and 
agencies that are in one way or another 
attempting to serve the needs of youth. 
We have identified, for example, as 
many as 330 national agencies, non- 
governmental in character, which are 
working at one or another aspect of 
this problem. In some of our larger 
cities there are from two hundred to 
nine hundred organizations affiliated 
with the local welfare councils. Among 
this multiplicity of agencies there is 
much duplication and overlapping of 
efforts and even thwarting and frustra- 
tion of the efforts of each other. There 
is much rivalry and jealousy among 
them and to say that the entire problem 
is chaotic is expressing it mildly. In 
spite of this multiplicity of agencies, 
we know also that there are whole 
areas of youth needs which are not 
being served by any agency whatso- 
ever. 

We are faced, therefore, with the 
problem of finding some way to co- 
ordinate the activities and efforts of 
these numerous agencies in order that 
they may serve the needs of youth 
more adequately and effectively. More 
than 250 cities throughout the United 
States are now experimenting with 
various attempts to develop community 
coordinating councils which will pro- 
vide for a unified attack upon the prob- 
lems of their respective communities. 
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There is much in these experiments 
which is commendable and which needs 
to be encouraged and made applicable 
on a larger scale. 


Another factor in our present situa- 
tion is that the welter of new social, 
economic, industrial, and political issues 
of recent years has brought such tre- 
mendous demands upon individual citi- 
zens for clear thinking upon these 
issues that it is almost impossible for 
secondary education to equip its stu- 
dents to deal effectively with a social 
order which is changing its character 
rapidly. The secondary school is the 
people’s college, and upon it society 
must depend for the training of good 
and effective citizens. Secondary school 
curricula in most states and in most 
school districts are not adjusted to the 
rapid tempo of contemporary society. 
Furthermore, restrictions limiting the 
freedom of teaching in the schools are 
making it extremely difficult for the 
schools to give students an adequate 
understanding of current problems and 
are thus limiting their effectiveness in 
training youth for citizenship. Many 
students of American life are seriously 
concerned over the apparent decline of 
democracy in the United States and 
over the willingness of a large per- 
centage of the population to accept 
other philosophies of government. 
Some way must be found, therefore, to 
instill into our youth an understanding 
of and an abiding faith in the ideals of 
American democracy. 


I SHOULD like to present briefly 
just two other aspects of the prob- 
lem. The first of these is the fact that 
viewed from a broad social point of 
view the schools are very inefficient in 
the conservation of human resources. I 
have already indicated that 35 per cent 
of all-American youth of high school 
age never enroll in the secondary 
schools. Of those who do enroll, more 
than 50 per cent drop out of school 
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before graduation. Many youths, be- 
cause of superior economic advantages, 
have educational opportunities beyond 
their capacities to profit by them, and 
there is much evidence to indicate that 
secondary schools are highly selective 
from an economic point of view. On 
the other hand, many youths who have 
ability to profit, much by additional edu- 
cational opportunities are denied them 
because of poor economic circum- 
stances. 

The study just completed of the 
“Oncoming Youth in Pennsylvania” 
gives a quantitative measure of these 
facts. From a representative sample of 
the youth of Pennsylvania it reveals 
that 172 youths out of each thousand 
go to college or university after finish- 
ing high school. Of these 172, sixty- 
seven fail in their course the first year. 
On the other hand, there are 174 
youths out of each thousand who, on 
the basis of reasonable criteria of col- 
lege success, would succeed in college 
if they had the opportunity. These 
figures translated into quantitative 
terms mean that from the large social 
point of view the schools are only ap- 
proximately 45 per cent effective. 

The other factor which I should like 
to present is that one of the most urgent 
problems of education, certainly, is to 
equip our people to make an effective 
use of their increasing leisure. It is 
perfectly clear that the movement to 
shorten hours of labor will continue. 
With the increasing mechanization of 
industry, less labor will be required in 
the future than in the past. Conse- 
quently there will be more free time. 
Education, therefore, will have to pre- 
pare us to live in a world of less work 
and more leisure. We are faced with 
the problem of providing valuable ac- 
tivities for spare hours, which means 
a great expansion of both public and 
private facilities and services especially 
designed in the fields of recreation and 
cultural enjoyment. 


* 





NYA School Aid Program 


in California 


HE NYA school aid program is, 

of course, designed to benefit 
needy students in their efforts to con- 
tinue or to undertake their education 
in the secondary schools, both public 
and private, of this country. Two years 
of operation of this program have 
served to etch graphically, in the minds 
of all educators, the general alignments 
and the administrative organization of 
this program. It is perhaps not amiss, 
however, to recapitulate certain aspects 
of those alignments, at least insofar as 
their historical arrangement bears defi- 
nite relationship to certain important 
future trends. 

General regulations designed to gov- 
ern the operation of the program on a 
broad nation-wide basis have been for- 
mulated in Washington. The State 
Office of the NYA has been the means 
of transmitting these regulations to the 
participating schools within the State 
of California. The State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction has exercised 
the somewhat formal function of ap- 
proval of institutions, after determi- 
nation of their eligibility, in accordance 
with federal regulations. The State 
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NYA Office has given final, and again 
formal approval, to these institutions 
and has then effected the allotment and 
later the reallocation of funds among 
the participating schools. It has fur- 
ther assumed the responsibility of 
keeping the schools currently informed 
regarding national policy and proce- 
dure by means of the now familiar 
Student Aid Bulletin series, by attend- 
ance at meetings of the Principals’ As- 
sociation and at group meetings of 
school principals, and by individual 
conferences. 

In all but the preliminary motivation 
of the school aid program, therefore, 
the school, and more especially the 
principal, has been the cornerstone and 
the foundation. Within the school stu- 
dents have been selected, the work 
projects have been developed and oper- 
ated, federal and state regulations have 
been given final interpretation and local 
adaptation. In the exercise of these 
functions, the NYA has sometimes 
proffered suggestions, occasionally it 
has requested the opportunity of per- 
sonally reviewing projects in operation, 
but never has it entered the picture in 





4 The “Journal’s” symposium for October is entitled California Youth. It particularly 
emphasizes what is being done for the youth of the state by agencies other than 
the school, but it concludes with a very fine summary of activities in the schools as 
a sample of what these institutions are doing in California. 

The first article in the symposium, by Mrs. Anne deG. Treadwell, tells of the 
work of the National Youth Administration in California. The Rev. R. H. Silverthorn 
next tells of the California youth hostel movement. Then comes a description of the 
correspondence course for youth of the state, written by Philip D.-B. Perham. Two 
articles on the CCC, one by C. B. Kennedy and the other by Hollis P. Allen, give us 
a new slant on the educational program of this organization. And finally comes 
Aubrey A. Douglass’ description of certain activities conducted by California high 
schools for the youth of the state. 
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any but a strictly advisory capacity. 
It has in fact been chiefly committed to 
a jealous guardianship of school au- 
tonomy in this joint enterprise. 


lS pwep the spring of 1937, the 
State Advisory Committee of the 
NYA in an effort to solidify this some- 
what nebulous relationship between the 
schools and the State Office, set up a 
sub-committee on school aid, composed 
largely of school principals and headed 
by Irene Taylor Heineman, assistant 
state superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and member of the State Advisory 
Committee. The first act of the sub- 
committee was the submission to the 
participating school principals of a 
questionnaire, designed to determine as 
accurately as possible the results of the 
school aid program, in terms of effi- 
ciency of operation, uniformity of 
standards, and effectiveness of purpose. 
The sub-committee was concerned, in 
short, with determining the results of 
this evolutionary and highly decentral- 
ized method of operation. 

The sub-committee later set up a 
special committee, headed by Dr. Virgil 
Dickson, to evaluate the data furnished 
by the participating schools and to 
present any pertinent conclusions for 
consideration by the State Advisory 
Committee and by the federal authori- 
ties in Washington. 


It may be observed at the outset that 
the special committee’s evaluation led, 
not so much to any general or organ- 
ized conclusions, as it did to the recog- 
nition of the prevailing lack of uni- 
formity or unified standards in the 
operation of the program. The general 
result of so carefully guarding the au- 
tonomy of the individual schools was 
to produce a condition in which there 
were apparently almost as many meth- 
ods of administration as there were 
participating schools. This was found 
true regardless of the size of commu- 
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No discussion of youth would be 
complete without mention of the 
NYA, which has been devoting itself 
during the past few years to pro- 
viding an opportunity for American 
youth to help itself through the 
secondary schools and higher insti- 
tutions. Mrs. Treadwell, director of 
the National Youth Administration 
for the State ‘of California, was ac- 
cordingly asked to describe the 
administration of the NYA with par- 
ticular emphasis on what is being 
done in California. 

Mrs. Treadwell devotes a large 
part of her discussion to explaining 
the relationship between the schools 
and the State NYA Office in the past. 
She then goes ahead to tell of the 
changes in administrative procedure 
which are to go in effect at once and 
the reasons behind the “Guiding 
Principles” which have been sent to 
all schools codperating in the Cali- 
fornia NYA program. 





nity, type of school, or geographic loca- 
tion. Whether this condition is prop- 
erly to be regarded as a strength or a 
weakness is best revealed from exami- 
nation of the data. 


_ purposes of this article, it 
seems well to discuss under two 
headings the material gathered in this 
evaluation study: “Selection of Stu- 
dents,” and “Work Program.” 
Selection of Students: Principals 
were requested to describe methods by 
which they selected students for NYA 
assistance. Replies reveal that approxi- 
mately 46 per cent of the school prin- 
cipals themselves determine the need 
of applicants for NYA work. In the 
remaining cases, this responsibility is 
delegated usually to the vice-principal, 
or sometimes to a dean, faculty mem- 
ber, or other official of the school. 
Criteria of need are determined in 
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ways varying all the way from a per- 
sonal interview with the student to the 
execution of a signed affidavit by par- 
ent or guardian. 

A much smaller percentage of prin- 
cipals concern themselves with the fac- 
tors of character and ability to do good 
scholastic work, these duties being 
largely delegated to deans or faculty 
members. In addition, no standard of 
scholarship governs the selection 
throughout the state—a “C” average in 
some schools is required for NYA 
work, while in others nothing more 
than passing grades in all subjects is 
required. 

Despite this variety of method, how- 
ever, one significant fact emerges. The 
principals indicate that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the students aided have 
been selected from families having an 
annual income below $800 (67 per cent 
on incomplete returns to this question), 
while apparently only 6.6 per cent of 
the families of NYA students have in- 
comes of over $1,000 per year. 

It would appear beyond any doubt, 
therefore, that whatever weaknesses in 
selection of students may exist, at least 
one primary purpose of the program 
has been served: namely, that of aid- 
ing the group which otherwise could 
not prolong its educational opportuni- 
ties, at least without undue hardship. 

Work Program: In respect to the 
question as to how the work program 
is planned in individual schools, it is 
striking to note, first, that approxi- 
mately 22 per cent of all schools follow 
no definite project plan and place no 
emphasis on providing project activi- 
ties which shall primarily benefit the 
student. The obvious needs of the 
school determine 24 per cent of the 
projects, even where some organized 
planning is undertaken, and requests by 
individual members of the staff and 
faculty account for another 26 per cent. 
This lack of concerted constructive ef- 
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fort has led to the alarming preponder- 
ance of maintenance work in the fields 
of clerical assistance, janitorial service, 
and gardening. 

In respect to methods and adequacy 
of supervision, answers are also most 
variable. They show that supervision 
may be daily, weekly, monthly or even 
as infrequently as, “when needed.” 
While the individual teacher is gener- 
ally held responsible for the mainte- 
nance of proper work standards on the 
projects, many schools require no re- 
ports from their supervising teachers 
and consequently have no means of as- 
suring themselves that such standards 
are actually in effect. And, finally, there 
is no evidence to encourage the belief 
that any appreciable attention is given 
to the possibilities inherent in a work 
program for individual guidance and 
future occupational planning. 


_—e special committee, after a more 
exhaustive study of the reports than 
can be recounted in limited space, felt 
strongly that survival of the program 
might well depend upon some correc- 
tion by the schools of the conditions 
described above. It determined to 
enunciate a series of guiding principles 
to be distributed to participating schools 
during the forthcoming academic year 
in the hope that the schools would take 
steps to insure more effective methods 
of operation. 

Inasmuch as the Guiding Principles* 
have by now been distributed to each 
participating school, their salient points 
only are quoted here, for the purpose 
of adding emphasis to the material con- 
tained above: 

It is evident from a survey of practices in 


administering the school aid program of the 
NYA throughout the state that better stand- 





1 Prepared yo special committee headed 
by Dr. Virgil Dickson. This document was 
accepted by the sub-committee on school aid 
and adopted by the State Advisory Committee 


of the National Youth Administration on 
J =e _™ It is to be distributed to participating 
schools. 
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ards of administration are necessary. Out of 
the experience of different communities we 
have gathered information that should be 
helpful in this standardization. 

It is suggested that the principal should 
assume more individual responsibility for ad- 
ministration of the program. There has been 
too great a tendency on the part of the prin- 
cipal, especially in the larger schools, to dele- 
gate full responsibility to another member of 
the school staff. 

It is desirable also in larger communities, 
if not in all that the work be in charge of a 
committee instead of one person. The value 
of this service justifies the active interest and 
the intelligent participation of several in- 
dividuals who will assume the responsibility 
of a directive relationship: first, because the 
judgments of several are sure to bring into 
play the democratic, participative element 
that prevents the movement from getting into 
a rut; second, many persons in positions of 
leadership in the community should be fully 
aware of the needs to be met and the services 
to be rendered. This in itself should insure 
the kind of general codperation necessary to 
increase the social, educational, and industrial 
opportunities for all youths of the community. 
This committee should have on its member- 
ship not only administrative members of the 
school staff and teachers, but leading citizens 
of the community as well. 

Every community should be thoroughly 
conscious both of the necessity and of the 
service of the school aid program. School 
aid is primarily a community function. The 
NYA has come into the community to give 
temporary assistance. In the final analysis 
every community should be able to carry its 
own program unless, perchance, there re- 
mains a final equalizing element to be fur- 
nished by the state or the nation to certain 
communities where equal opportunities can- 
not be furnished. 

The local community, in which the NYA 
program has been organized to discover the 
youth who needs help, to make a careful 
analysis of his needs, to select suitable work 
if his needs are evident, to give guidance and 
direction to his educational, social, recrea- 
tional, and vocational needs, should look into 
the matter of his citizenship and should carry 
on follow-up studies and give continued guid- 
ance, even if the immediate need has been 
met. 


HE benefits of the NYA program 
have been widespread. So far as the 
child is concerned, there is added to the 
recognition of the palpable advantages 
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of lunch, clothes, school supplies, and 
transportation made possible by NYA 
earnings, the illuminating comments of 
school principals, as for example: 
“The individual pride the students 
feel in being on a payroll and actually 
earning money, cannot be expressed in 
writing... .” “The interest, obedience, 
pride, and increase in skills learned ex- 
ceed those in any class I have had... .” 
“It has been ‘Dollars from Heaven.’...” 
There can be little doubt that the 
schools also have benefited from the 
NYA program. Many physical evi- 
dences of accomplishment, such as lev- 


eled playgrounds, baseball fields and: 


landscaping, stand as permanent con- 
tributions. In the administration of the 
schools, greater efficiency has been 
maintained through the clerical help 
rendered by student aid workers to the 
office staff and to the faculty. Without 
school aid, a number of cafeterias 
would not have been opened and those 
already in existence could not have 
maintained the low price of food and 
the efficiency of their service. 


From the standpoint of the commu- 
nity as a whole, the benefits of the pro- 
gram are best summarized in a State- 
ment of Need? which was transmitted 
to Washington as a justification for the 
request for continued support of this 
program by the federal government 
during the current school year. 


Again, space does not permit our 
quoting in full, but the following ex- 
cerpts are significant : 


The fact that California requires its young 
people to remain in school until they are 
eighteen, and the fact that it furnishes a free 
public education to all, make it more impera- 
tive that we provide for their needs, either 
through the state or federal funds. The state 
is willing to carry its responsibility, but it is 
apparent that the federal government should 





2 Prepared by the special committee headed 
by Dr. Virgil Dickson. This document was 
accepted by the sub-committee on school aid 
and adopted by the State ey iid Committee 
of the National Youth Administration on 
June 26. It is to be transmitted to Washington. 
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lend support because so many youths are 
coming to California from other parts of the 
country as a result of a national emergency. 
If these youths do not receive guidance and 
training for worthy citizenship, they will be- 
come a serious menace to themselves and to 
the social order of the community, the state, 
and the nation. These young people are not 
bad; they are seeking the opportunity to de- 
velop wholesome personality and the oppor- 
tunity to live acceptably. 


The difficulty in enforcing the state school 
attendance law arises out of the fact that 
the migratory youth seldom stays in one 
place long enough for the authorities to be 
aware of his presence. Many of them also 
come into rural sections where there is prob- 
ably only one attendance officer to cover an 
entire county. Again, the schools themselves 
in many places are unable to manage satis- 
factorily the youths who come, possibly for 
only a few days or weeks, and who, even if 
forced into the schools, come unwillingly and 
many times poorly prepared for school work 
and seriously out of alignment for the in- 
struction given in this state. 


When there is added to these problems the 
lack of ability on the part of youths to finance 
themselves, the lack of any means to keep 
themselves on a plane of social living fairly 
comparable to their fellows, we can easily see 
the immense problem of social control, dis- 
cipline, and management involved. Scores of 
such pupils, through the small amount of 
money represented by the student aid, have 
been able to find a new interest in school and 
in life. Many have taken their responsibility 
in a fine spirit and have developed into splen- 
did school citizens. If the school has an op- 
portunity to give such pupils worthwhile 
work to do, an opportunity to give guidance 
and direction, and the opportunity to give 
educational, social, and industrial training, 
the chances for good citizenship are greatly 
enhanced. In fact, the pressure that such a 
student aid program exerts upon the student 
for good citizenship is a powerful leverage 
for the school to use in the development of 
better citizenship. 


The State of California has endeavored to 
meet the needs of those who live within its 
boundaries. The work has entailed heavy 
financial burdens which have been a weight 
on California as they have been on other 
states. The aid which has been given by the 
Federal Government in the emergency has 
gone far to lighten the load. If California is 
still to continue to provide for the needs of 
its own students, as well as for the many 
students brought into the state by the depres- 


sion and recent flood and dust bowl conditions 
prevailing in other parts of the country, this 
committee feels that California must have 
support from the only other agency that is 
in a position to give it, namely, the Federal 
Government. 


HILE California has been evalu- 

ating its school aid program, 
other states and the nation as a whole 
have not been idle. Decreased appropri- 
ation for the prosecution of the work of 
the Youth Administration has necessi- 
tated a substantial curtailment of the 
school aid program. But, on the other 
hand, federal authorities, in setting up 
the more limited operation for the cur- 
rent school year, have instituted new 
procedures designed to bring into closer 
contact and more codperative relations 
its own agents in the field and the 
participating schools. 

It is to this end that schools have this 
year been required to prepare a work 
proposal plan indicating type of activ- 
ity, type and delegation of supervision, 
and other pertinent factors. The prep- 
aration and submission of these pro- 
posals necessarily involve a degree of 
advance planning heretofore unknown 
and, further, assure the direction of 
attention to the effective prosecution of 
these plans. The student application 
form, also in use this year for the first 
time, will unify the method of determi- 
nation of eligibility for NYA assist- 
ance. But under no circumstances is 
either it or the work proposal to be 
regarded as a means of providing the 
NYA with tools for actual control of 
the program within the school, nor do 
they represent a recession to dreaded 
“red tape.” Rather, we may welcome 
the adoption on a nation-wide basis of 
a set of guiding principles, couched so 
similarly to those adopted in California 
and conveying so definitely the impli- 
cations which had been realized and 
expressed earlier by the group of 
California school officials. 

















The Youth Hostel Movement 
Enters California 12% snvertiom 


HAT is this youth hosteling 

business that we are hearing 
so much about these days? Why is 
it that when so many of our young 
people from Maine to California 
travel in Europe they come back 
from their European trip thrilled 
with the. youth hostels of Europe? 
Perhaps in this brief article we can 
give something of what is back of 
it all. 

How many dreams we all have, 
and yet how few are ever realized! 
Well, this is one dream that has 
come true. The dream of a young 
German school teacher that there 
might be established in his own coun- 
try “hostels” where the youth might 
stay over night as they traveled 
about the country. Places where they 
could stay at little cost but under 
conditions that would be clean, 
wholesome, comfortable, and at the 
same time have the companionship 
of other like-minded boys and girls 
who loved to hike and bike across 
the country. 

Richard Schurman has lived to 
see his dream realized. The move- 
ment has spread until there are 
“Youth Hostels” in twenty different 
countries of the world, with more 
than four thousand hostels providing 
seven and a half million over-nights 
annually. 

Still you ask what is a “Youth 
Hostel”? It is a facility for travel. It 
is a building with separate sleeping 
rooms for boys and girls, separate wash 
room and toilet facilities, a common 
kitchen and a common dining room, a 
common recreational room, and private 
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q Last summer'a group of forty young 
people from New England made the 
first trip over the California chain of 
youth hostels. In the present article, 
the Rev. Mr. Silverthorn tells of the 
formation of this chain. the first on the 
Pacific Coast, and describes the route 
which future hikers and bicycle riders 
will follow when the loop of hostels 
has been completed. 

The Rev. Mr. Silverthorn, prominent 
in the formation of the California 
youth hostel movement, is president 
of the Spanish American Institute, 
Gardena, California, which is a home- 
school for boys sponsored by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 





quarters for youth hostel parents. In 
charge of it are a house father and 
mother. 


Youth hostels are established in 
chains or loops so that young people 
may travel and get acquainted with 
each other’s countries. By means of 
them, youths are taken from the four 
walls and paved streets into the open, 
where they may discover the beauties 
of their country, climb the mountains, 
swim the lakes, visit places of historic 
and national interest, and find that as 
they do so they make friends with 
others who are thus like-minded. The 
hostels are primarily for those who 
want to travel by hiking or biking, who 
love to live ruggedly and simply, who 
enjoy cooking their own meals, and 
who wish to or must of necessity travel 
economically. A sturdy heart, love of 
out-of-doors, and a sense of humor are 
pleasant youth hostel ingredients. 
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HE movement came to America 

with the establishment of the first 
American youth hostel at Northfield, 
Massachusetts. There were many 
Americans who had seen the working 
of the youth hostels in Europe, but it 
was Isabel and Monroe Smith, two 
young Americans who were invited 
guests at the International Conference 
of Youth Hostels in 1933, at the third 
International Conference, in London, 
the American Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion was organized. Today there are 
seventy-seven hostels in New England 
and the movement is due to spread to 
every part of our country. Thus it 
was among the hills of old New Eng- 
land that the dream of the German 
schoolmaster took root in the new 
world. 


HE Pacific Coast’s first chain of 

such hostels was started this sum- 
mer, and, while not all of the selected 
sites for the hostels were set up, seven 
were actually in use and a group of 
some forty young people from New 
England made the trip over the chain 
and were all enthusiastic over the 
beauty of such a course. 

The loop when finished calls for a 
hostel in Oakland near Mills College, 
then across the Bay Bridge to San 
Francisco, where the second one will 


be established. From here the trail will 
lead down the coast via the Ocean shore 
boulevard to Montara, where the first 
of these hostels is now actually open 
for hikers. From here the chain fol- 
lows the rugged coast line to Half 
Moon Bay, Pescadero, and then inland 
to the San Mateo Memorial Park. 
Then over the Butano ridge to Big 
Basin Park and out to sunny Boulder 
Creek. The trail leads from here to 
Santa Cruz by the way of Felton, 
crossing the Santa Cruz road at Evers 
corners. The road follows the Glen 
Canyon road to Santa Cruz. 

Then the Watsonville highway takes 
the hiker or biker to Aptos, and in 
the big redwood grove stands the 
Monte Toyon Hostel. The trail will 
retrace its steps a few miles to Soquel, 
then into the heart of the mountains to 
stop at the Dunn Ranch and on to Mon- 
tezuma School Ranch on the top of 
the mountain. A long hop along the 
Skyline boulevard brings one to the 
Moody Gulch road leading down to the 
Hidden Villa Ranch of the Duvenecks 
nestled in the hills. From here the 
trail will lead via the Page Mill and 
Arastradero roads to Stanford and on 
to Woodside and along the Spring Val- 
ley route to the Skyline once more, and 
on over rolling hills to San Francisco. 

Another year should see many hos- 
telers from many states travel this route. 


Geographic News Bulletins for Classroom Use 


The National Geographic Society announces that publication of its illustrated 
Geographic News Bulletins for teachers will be resumed early in October. These 
bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks of 
the school year. They embody pertinent facts for classroom use from the stream 
of geographic information that pours daily into the society’s headquarters from 
every part of the world. The bulletins are illustrated from the society’s extensive 


file of geographic photographs. 


Since the bulletins are issued as a service and not for financial profit, there is 
no charge other than to cover mailing costs. The bulletins are a part of the 
National Geographic Society’s program to diffuse geographic information. 
Teachers can secure more information about them by writing the National 


Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 








Correspondence Courses for 
California Youth 


ORE than 6,000 active students, 

but none of them ever tardy; 
150,000 sheets of mimeograph paper 
used weekly; three electrical mimeo- 
graphs running constantly ; 7,000 cer- 
tificates of completion issued; during 
this past year more certificates issued 
than were given in the previous two 
years. This is the record of the Corre- 
spondence Extension Service of the 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation, first of its kind in the West. 


Inaugurated on July 10, 1934, pri- 
marily to extend the educational oppor- 
tunities of youth in California’s CCC 
camps, the Correspondence Extension 
Service has proceeded cooperatively 
with the educational adviser’s office of 
the Ninth Corps Area and with the 
generous help of the president of San 
Francisco State College, where quar- 
ters have been provided. Twenty-five 
courses, written by unemployed teach- 
ers, have been offered on a voluntary 
basis; that is, no one has been com- 
pelled to take courses against his will, 
nor has the curriculum been forced 
upon the enrollees in the CCC camps. 
The subject matter has been presented 
in short lessons, with careful consider- 
ation of the needs, interests, and re- 
quests of the men. Interesting tactics 
have been used, involving easy first 
lessons, more difficult ones later, human 
and witty marginal comments, and the 
giving of letters of commendation to 
the better students and to those who 
show marked improvement. 


BEFORE the Service undertook 
publication, the enrollees in the 
CCC camps were asked to express their 
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q By PHILIP D-B. PERHAM 





q Any treatment of education for the 
youth of the State must mention the 
State Department's Correspondence 
Extension Service and the 6,000 stu- 
dents of this unseen classroom. Mr. 
Perham, in the present article, tells of 
the work of the Service, of which he is 
director. From his discussion we learn 
that the correspondence work has ex- 
tended beyond the confines of Cali- 
fornia and that it is now being used 
by groups and individuals not at all 
connected with the CCC, for which 
organization the courses were origi- 
nally planned. 

Mr. Perham is the author of “A 
Manual for Course Writers” and the 
annotated bibliography. “Teaching 
by Correspondence.” Before taking 
his present post in 1934, he was dean 
of Moran Junior College, Bainbridge 
Island, Washington, and before that 
registrar and head of the English De- 
partment of the Menlo Junior College. 





preference as to the type of course to 
be offered, which they did by indicating 
an overwhelming interest in practical 
subjects such as: Diesel Engine, Auto 
Mechanics, Forestry, and How to Read 
a Blue Print. An early study of the 
first 2,500 applications which came in 
requesting courses showed that they 
must be written on approximately the 
ninth-grade level. Three in number at 
first, the courses were prepared for this 
level as complete texts because library 
facilities were practically non-existent 
in the camps. Briefly, the procedure of 
writing and handling these courses is as 
follows : 

1. An interesting and challenging course 








CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR CALIFORNIA YOUTH 


written int clear, concise, and simple language 
is prepared. 

2. After review by the director, this course 
is then revised and set up in accordance with 
typographical standards. 


3. When ready, it is examined by a special 
board of review composed of faculty mem- 
bers from the California state colleges and 
junior colleges, Stanford University, and the 
University of California. 

4. The course is then sent to the State De- 
partment of Education at Sacramento for 
approval. ; 

5. The State Department then returns it 
for final approval by the director, after 
which it is mimeographed. 

6. On receipt of an application blank from 
a CCC camp or from an adult in his own 
home, a complete course is sent in the quan- 
tity desired. 

7. The student then returns these lessons 
with questions answered to the Service for 
correction, after which his grade is entered 
on the record card. 


8. Corrected papers are returned to the 
student through his educational adviser or go 
direct to him at his home. 

9. On completion of the course, a final 


examination is given and a certificate of com- 
pletion is issued. 


HEN a new course is ready, an 

administrative bulletin is sent to 
the educational advisers in the CCC 
camps, the first page of which reads as 
follows : 


To: Educational Advisers, CCC Camps. 
From: Correspondence Extension Service, 
124 Buchanan Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BULLETIN 


“Airplanes of Today and How to Operate 
One” is ready for delivery to all camps. A 
complete set is enclosed for the adviser’s per- 
sonal file. Unless it is impossible, or you 
have been definitely requested not to do so, 
all answer sheets should be detached from the 
lessons and fastened together before being 
returned to this office for correction. 

All students desiring to take arithmetic 
must first take the Test in Fundamentals 
under the direct, timed supervision of the 
educational adviser, unless they wish to waive 
the test and begin with Unit 1 of that course. 
Those passing the test may take Unit 2, skip- 
ping Unit 1; those failing it must begin with 
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Unit 1. The application blank will read, 
“Test in Fundamentals.” This office will add 
Unit 1 or Unit 2 to the blank, according to 
the outcome of the test. Please remember 
that Arithmetic 1 or the Test in Fundamen- 
tals is prerequisite to the taking of Arith- 
metic 2. 


Courses AND Lessons Now AVAILABLE 







































































No. of 

Lessons 

1. Aeronautics I (12) 

2. Aeronautics IT (12) 

3. Airplanes of Today (12) 

4. Arithmetic I (12) 

5. Arithmetic II (12) 

6. Auto Mechanics (12) 

7. Blue Print (12) 

8. Business English (12) 

9. Business Law (12) 

10. Chemistry (12) 
11. Diesel Engine (12) 
12. English Grammar ( 6) 
13. Farming ( 7) 
14. Forestry (10) 
15. Geography (12) 
16. Government (12) 
17. How to Study ( 6) 
18. Journalism (12) 
19. Placer Mining (12) 
20. Play, The (10) 
21. Practical Photography......................... (12) 
22. Psychology (12) 
23. Surveying (12) 
24. Trees of California ( 6) 
25. Vocational Self-Guidance.................... (10) 


Please do not address the State Depart- 
ment at Sacramento, or the Extension Di- 
vision at the University of California, as this 
will cause you delay and us expense. 

The educational adviser in each camp 
acts as supervisor for the men taking 
correspondence courses in his camp. 
He provides scheduled study periods 
and favorable study conditions for his 
students. He gives out the correspond- 
ence materials, a lesson or two at a time, 
provides the reference books that are 
available in the camp, and furnishes 
writing equipment. From the edu- 
cational adviser, each student receives 
supplementary help and, what is more 
important, encouragement. Moreover, 
the adviser supplies the supervision that 
keeps the student working steadily and 
profitably. He also furnishes the cor- 
rectors with all possible information 
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concerning the background and person- 
ality of any enrollee when such infor- 
mation would promote a better under- 
standing between corrector and student. 

As many of his men prefer to work 
by themselves, the director gives them 
only that amount of direction they ask 
for. He supervises the giving of final 
examinations and handles the mailing 
of all written responses to the Service 
in San Francisco. He is expected to 
have a broad understanding, though 
not a detailed knowledge, of the courses 
made available by the Service. He is 
the connecting link in the two-way flow 
of lessons, and on his enthusiasm de- 
pends the success of his men. 

Those students not connected with 
CCC camps, who work alone, have the 
harder task. The Service lends every 
possible help to them by means of let- 
ters and unusual forms. One of these 
latter is the “Sherlock Holmes” form 
which shows a detective looking for a 
missing student. 


O* the many letters coming to the 
Service from grateful boys, two 
are here given as typical: 


2446 N. New Jersey Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
August 10, 1936. 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to inform you of my desire to dis- 
continue my correspondence course in geog- 
raphy, chemistry, and business English for a 
period of about three months. However, I 
do wish to continue with my studies at the 
end of that period. 

The reason for this request is that I have 
recently been appointed a substitute railway 
postal clerk in the Railway Mail Service as 
the result of the Civil Service Examination 
I took. This position will entail much study 
and work in the next three months. 

Since I am desirous of succeeding in my 
work, I would like to devote all my time in 
preparation for the examinations which are 
held regularly in the service. I feel that I 
could not do justice to the courses if they 
were given only a small part of my attention. 

I wish to thank you and the Correspond- 
ence Extension Service for being instrumen- 
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tal in my securing the appointment and to 
assure you that I am really grateful. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) STEPHEN KRASIENKO. 


734 West Wallace Street, 
Hawthorne, Calif. 


January 13, 1937. 
Dear Sir: 


On April 22nd of last year you sent me 
my diploma in journalism and a letter of 
congratulations for my studies in correspond- 
ence work. I worked for five months as 
Aviation Editor of a small paper here and 
this month left to take my first paying job 
as journalist. I am enclosing the issue in 
which my work appears. 

Incidentally, this paper is published twice 
a week, and I receive the stupendous sum of 
$3 per week! But I am at least started. 

I just thought you might like to know that 
I really appreciate the education I received 
through your Extension Service. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Rogpert D. ApAMs. 


NEMPLOYED adults and those 

in inaccessible places in California 
have also been allowed to take the work. 
By special arrangement, health homes, 
hospitals, county jails, and a naval 
prison have gladly made use of the 
courses. Enrollees from the CCC camps 
may continue to take the courses after 
they are discharged to their homes. 
Every mail brings lessons from all parts 
of the country and requests for infor- 
mation about the Service from other 
corps areas, from WPA educational 
authorities, and from other interested 
adults. 

San Quentin prison uses the courses, 
without the correction service. Five 
states are served, including California. 
Other states, notably Idaho and New 
York, both by direct reproduction and 
by adaptation, have made use of the 
material, which has been freely offered 
by the California State Department of 
Education. The second Corps Area, 
through the College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University, is at present using 
eleven of the courses. High schools in 
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several states have allowed credit for 
these courses toward graduation. 

Nine courses were available by De- 
cember, 1934, sixteen by June, 1936, 
and twenty-five by May, 1937. A dozen 
more are in preparation. Forty staff 
members write, prepare for mimeo- 
graphing, and handle the flood of 12,000 
lessons a month which comes to the 


doors of this Service. Thirty sacks of 
mail leave the office each week for CCC 
camps and homes of students. Although 
the results of this work cannot yet actu- 
ally be measured, it can be said that they 
have been good. The advisers, the en- 
rollees, and the home-study students 
prove this by their eager use of the 
courses. 


A Report to the American Youth Commission 


Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America is the title of a little 
volume written by Harl R. Douglass and published by the American Council 
on Education. The book, just off the press, is a 137-page report to the American 
Youth Commission intended to present “(1) a simple, concise statement of the 
major influences and conditions which must give direction to a re-adjustment 
of secondary education, and (2) an outline of attractive, concrete possibilities 
for experimentation, study, and demonstration,” as the author says in his preface. 

Dr. Douglass introduces his discussion with a consideration of the theory 
of secondary education and then presents what he considers to be the seven 
objectives of education. In a national program of education for youth, he says 
on pages 23-24, “we should aim to produce a generation of adults (1) loyal to 
their people, codperative in habits and well-informed in economic, political and 
other problems; (2) capable of maintaining happy and effective homes for their 
children; (3) capable of carrying on their vocational activities; (4) able to 
spend their leisure time profitably; (5) sound in bodily health; (6) mentally 
sound; and (7) interested in and capable of continuing to study all aspects of 


life and culture.” 


Dr. Douglass follows the fashion of the day and traces in some detail the 
recent changes and current trends which are influencing American life. His 
brief chapter in which he details the problems of youth appears to be much more 
valuable. He next turns to listing certain implications for the secondary schools 


in what he has already said. 


Predicating this discussion on a program of universal secondary education, 
he proceeds to give us the most valuable section of his book. These implications, 
definite and practical, are grouped under the following headings: curriculum, 
methods and examinations, organization of the schools, the staff, extra-curricular 
service of the school, and financial support of education. 

In his final chapter, entitled “Basic Theses and Proposals,” Dr. Douglass 
gives us what is essentially a philosophy for the education of youth. Believing 
that “all youth should be engaged in educational activities on full time until 
the age of 16, and at least half time thereafter until the age of 20 or 21” and that 
“except for a minority of young people, it is probably not wise to defer all 
active participation in the fields of adult activities more than two to four years 
beyond psychological maturity,” he suggests that the following types of schools 
will probably be developed to provide the necessary secondary education: Part- 
time or codperative secondary education, “life school” plans similar to the CCC 
idea, informal voluntary schools for older youth such as the Danish “Folk” or 
the “People’s” high schools, types of junior colleges such as the Michigan and 
Chicago emergency or youth schools, and vocational schools of junior college 
level such as those in the State of New York. 











Bases Full, and the CCC 
Strikes Out 


MERICA’S literature holds no fig- 
ure more fraught with tragic dis- 
appointment than the famous Casey 
who struck out. The educational pro- 
gram of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, however, bids fair to displace 
Casey as the greatest disappointment in 
our national annals. 

There has been a great deal of pump- 
ing up of the educational program of the 
CCC during the past couple of years. In 
educational magazines and in important 
conferences of teachers and adminis- 
trators the ballyhoo for the CCC has 
gone on. Undoubtedly the set-up does 
have advantages that other educational 
projects lack, and it does offer the pos- 
sibility for revolutionizing the whole 
field of education. But, after making a 
brilliant start, the movement has degen- 
erated into a worship of numbers, and 
what was, three, and even two years ago, 
an amazing educational development, 
has become nothing but a false front. 


HEN, late in 1933, announcement 

was made that the CCC was about 
to start an educational program, most 
educators were frankly skeptical. What 
chance was there that a group of men 
picked up off relief, or nearly so, could 
do anything in the way of educating 
these boys who had not proved very apt 
pupils in their school days? And these 
teachers were to work with practically 
no equipment. Not a chance! 

Then the new educational advisers 
upset the apple cart. There were com- 
petent teachers in that group that went 
out early in 1934 after receiving this set 
of instructions: “We don’t care what 
you do, or how you do it, but do some- 
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4 By C. B. KENNEDY 





4 After the usual run of articles 
eulogizing the CCC and its educa- 
tional program, it is a relief to read 
this frank statement. Unlike most 
authors who discuss the CCC, Mr. 
Kennedy is no longer connected with 
the organization. Perhaps that is why 
he sees another side of the question 
from that which usually appears in 
print. Let it not be understood that 
Mr. Kennedy knows not whereof he 
speaks or that he is not enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of the CCC. It is 
because of his own experience as a 
camp educational adviser that he is 
so disappointed over present devel- 
opments. He sees only too well what 
could be done, but he is afraid that 
the CCC is about to “strike out.” 

Mr. Kennedy was an educational 
adviser in the 994th Company, CCC, 
at Hilt, California, from May, 1934, to 
January, 1935. Since then he has been 
teaching at Chico High School. This 
year he joins the faculty of San Diego 
State College. 





thing!’ They began to do things. With 
$50 every three months for operating 
expenses, with groups of men that 
ranged all the way from companies al- 
most all of whom had had one or more 
years of high school education down to 
other companies where the average 
number of years schooling was two or 
three, with almost all of the men in 
strange localities doing strange work, 
these early educational advisers began 
to get results. 


S one looks back at it now, it seems 
impossible that they could do any- 
thing but get results. In those early days 
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of CCC education, the army had not 
routinized the educational program. 
There was no compulsion placed on the 
men to attend classes, but there was 
more or less placed on the advisers to 
get them into the instructional program. 
The advisers got them there, but they 
did it because they used sound educa- 
tional practice. They could not make the 
men take an education — they had to 
make them want one. More often than 
not, these men knew what they needed, 
and they held out for it. They got it— 
even then the adviser had to have some 
numbers to write on the monthly report 
form. 

Personnel problems were rare. Those 
first CCC companies came close to being 
the pick of their respective communi- 
ties, for the CCC had been a golden op- 
portunity to the able but unemployed 
youth of every locality. There were 
leaders in every company—men who 
had done things, and men who could do 
them. They did them for the educational 
advisers. Almost every company had in 
it men who were professionally trained 
in the types of work that the rest of the 
men wanted. There were plenty of 
teachers available. 

By the middle of 1934, however, a 
new problem had arisen. Those best 
men began to leave, as it was intended 
they should. They began to get jobs, the 
educational advisers began to lose their 
teachers, and the CCC companies their 
enrollee leadership. The next enroll- 
ment in the Corps was not such an out- 
standing group as the first one had been, 
and the years that followed saw a poorer 
and poorer quality of men coming into 
the camps. This was the inevitable re- 
sult of improving conditions. 

The educational advisers were being 
thinned out in the same way. Here and 
there some outstanding teacher was so 
enamored of the prospect of doing a 
piece of work in a new field that he put 
up with army food and army formality, 
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but most of the educational advisers 
who went first into the field have either 
gone back into public school work or 
moved up into district or corps area ad- 
viserships. 

These early advisers were replaced by 
other men, men who had to take the 
programs their predecessors had started 
and work with them. Occasionally such 
a procedure worked out satisfactorily ; 
most times it did not. The newcomer 
was not prepared to work with a set-up 
inaugurated to make the best use of the 
abilities of another adviser, and he was 
handicapped from the start. 

Then, too, this second crop of ad- 
visers was not so well prepared for its 
work as was the first one. In the winter 
of 1933-34 there had been large num- 
bers of competent school men out of po- 
sitions, and the salary offered by educa- 
tional adviserships looked large in those 
days of reduced stipends for teachers. 
But, as public school salaries began to 
climb back to normal, and as more posi- 
tions were reopened in the public 
schools, the better advisers departed for 
greener pastures. The men who re- 
placed them were willing enough, but 
they were not trained for an educational 
adventure like the CCC. 

Several new advisers came into one of 
the districts in the Western part of the 
United States in the fall of 1934. One, 
for example, was a philosophy major in 
college who had never done any teach- 
ing, and who had never had a course in 
education. Another had been a teacher 
in a small rural school; he had practi- 
cally no collegiate education. Only one 
or two had been trained to handle any 
type of instruction except formal school 
work, and fewer still had had any expe- 
rience working with the types of men or 
with the conditions found in the camps. 
The history of the adviserships reversed 
a famous natural law and became, not 
the survival of the fittest, but the depar- 
ture of the fittest. 
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The army began to take a part in the 
administration of the educational pro- 
gram. The red tape experts of the army, 
unable to watch the educational advisers 
proceed along any but mathematical 
lines, began to insist on more red tape, 
on more formality of education in the 
camps, on every officer’s teaching at 
least one class, and upon rewards for the 
increase of numbers in the educational 
program. Numbers, and not the devel- 
opment of the individual, became the ob- 
jective of the program. 


ND the results? This thinning out 

of competent enrollee leadership, 
this weakening of academic and training 
requirements for the advisers, this in- 
sertion of army routine into the educa- 
tional process, has done its dirty work. 
What started out as a glorious experi- 
ment in education has lapsed into one of 
the biggest farces in educational history. 
Take a look at some examples of pres- 
ent-day CCC education. 

In one company of farm boys from 
Missouri the adviser was a vocational 
teacher of business subjects. He put his 
men to work on stenography, typing, 
and other subjects which have their ma- 
jor usefulness in cities, while not a word 
was said about agriculture or farm eco- 
nomics. Yet almost all of these boys will 
go back to the farm to live when their 
enrollment periods are over. 

Another adviser apologized for teach- 
ing men to spell by correcting the words 
that they misspelled in letters that they 
were writing. He wanted to give them 
straight spelling out of a book, he said, 
but the men wouldn’t learn it that way. 
So he was apologizing for what has 
been sound educational procedure these 
thirty years. 

Another camp was specializing on 
handwriting, and several walls around 
the camp building were covered with 
beautiful specimens of almost perfect 
penmanship. That was the whole edu- 
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cational program. Another company 
sent its men to a neighboring high 
school for night school work, but it re- 
quired that all men who attended be en- 
rolled in the same class so that it would 
be easier to keep track of them. Two 
other companies turned down offers to 
have diagnostic educational tests given 
in their camps, one on the ground that 
such a series of tests would interfere 
with the work program of the camp, and 
the other because it would interfere 
with the educational program! So this 
betrayal of education continues, but the 
monthly reports that come in make pos- 
sible the continued fanfare that boasts 
of the success of a dying experiment. 

Various means of compelling men to 
attend classes have been devised. As 
early as 1934 a new adviser in Northern 
California perfected a system of com- 
pelling attendance and was praised pub- 
licly by the district commander for his 
invention. This adviser persuaded the 
company commander to allow one of the 
four barracks to have a radio each week. 
The barracks which had the largest 
number of men in attendance at classes 
the week previous received the radio. 

Since then there have been more de- 
vices. One company grants more time 
in town to those men who attend most 
classes, others grant other privileges, 
and some simply compel the men to 
attend. It all looks nice on the monthly 
reports, but it doesn’t mean much edu- 
cationally. 

The army rule compelling each officer 
to teach at least one class has also had a 
bad effect. The officers’ classes are con- 
ducted, usually, in the “I am God Al- 
mighty” manner of the army, but the 
enrollee is not wise to miss one of these 
sessions. More numbers for the report. 
But the army has not stopped there. In 
at least one district in California all pur- 
chases for the educational program are 
made by the welfare officer (not an edu- 
cator) at district headquarters. He 
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buys the same items for each camp. 
This for a program that was intended to 
meet the individual needs of the men 
enrolled ! 


HE CCC has done some fine work, 

and it is still doing a little, but for 
the most part its educational program 
has gone to pot. It is almost useless to- 
day, but it can still be saved. Heroic 
measures will be needed to save it, but 
they can be taken. The powers-that-be 
can still put competent, trained men into 
positions as educational advisers ; they 
can still arrange for the advisers to make 


effective use of enrollee leadership; 
they can give the program back to the 
men and fit it to their needs. 

Three years ago the CCC seemed to 
be on the point of hitting a home run 
with the bases full and two out. In three 
years things have not changed much. 
The CCC is still up, the bases are still 
full, and there are still two out, but now 
there are two strikes on the batter. The 
CCC doesn’t have to be, but it looks as 
if it were, on its way to join the immor- 
tal Casey. It has had the chance of a 
lifetime, but it is striking out. 


A Text in Curriculum Guidance 


Just off the press is Irvin T. Simley’s High School and You, a text in curricu- 
lum guidance particularly usable on the junior high school level. The book pre- 
sents a valuable introduction to high school and to the individual courses which 
make up the curriculum. Written in a very informal fashion, the book should 
hold the interest of the eighth or ninth grade student as he begins to consider 


making the step to the senior high school. 


The first thirty-five pages of the book describe “What High School Is All 
About and What It Can Do for You.” The chapters composing this part are 
largely devoted to outlining the arguments for a high school education. There is 
nothing particularly new about this presentation, but these chapters do gather 
and organize and make available this material which is likely to be of vital interest 


to the prospective high school student. 


The balance of the book, with the exception of the last chapter, describes the 
various subjects which are offered in the high school. As the author’s foreword 
puts it, these chapters tell “what the various subjects are about, of what value 
they may be to the pupils studying them, who should take them, and why.” 

The book concludes with a chapter on planning the high school course. 

This little volume, attractively bound and having an inviting format, should 
prove valuable in any educational guidance program on the junior high school 
level. Because it answers so many of the questions likely to be raised by the boy 
or girl planning his educational future, it will be welcomed by all counselors. 
Although the publishers suggest that it will be found useful all through the senior 
high school, this use may be somewhat curtailed because of the tone of the writing 
which may prove rather juvenile for the average eleventh or twelfth grade pupil. 
But even in the upper high school years, the book will probably be quite helpful 
as a reference book ; to it the student can always go whenever he wonders, “What 
is that course like?” But whether the book finds a place in the counseling or orien- 
tation program of the senior high school, it will certainly be welcomed by many 


a junior high school counselor. 


High School and You, by Irvin T. Simley, is edited by Harold C. Hand of 
Stanford University. The introduction is written by Ernest O. Melby of North- 
western University. The 328-page book is published by the Stewart Publishing 


Company, Santa Rosa, California. 











Seventeen Dollar Barranca-— 
An Object Lesson 


NE of the most interesting CCC 

camps visited during a recent 
study of the educational program of 
this latest of educational institutions 
was that devoted to work on a soil 
erosion project in Southern California. 
This camp was situated next to a large 
ravine called Seventeen Dollar Bar- 
ranca. When questioned regarding the 
name of this ravine, the educational ad- 
viser gave an explanation somewhat as 
follows : 

“Forty-two years ago, a farmer two 
miles up this valley desired to improve 
the drainage of a piece of land. This 
was done by plowing two furrows down 
the valley past the present location of 
this camp. The job cost $17. Those 
furrows, which are now this_bar- 
ranca—sixty feet deep at this point, 
and from scores to hundreds of feet 
wide—are sending their cancerous arms 
back into the fertile fields of the whole 
rich farming countryside. It will take 
several years for the men of this CCC 
camp to halt the disastrous ravages in 
soil erosion caused by men who, in spite 
of their good intention to accomplish 
a needed purpose, did not have the abil- 
ity to foresee the bad consequences of 
acts which, in themselves, seemed de- 
sirable at the moment.” 


HE Seventeen Dollar Barranca may 

be an object lesson for the CCC in 
general. Most of the CCC and its edu- 
cational program are desirable and acti- 
vated by high motive. The CCC has 
immense justification. It is filling a 
need which is so evident that criticism 
is seldom heard. Yet, like the furrows, 
many of its :catures are immediate 
answers of a temporizing nature to an 
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4 By HOLLIS P. ALLEN 





q The material and observations in- 
cluded in this article have resulted 
from Dr. Allen's extensive work in the 
CCC educational field. His first big 
contact with the CCC came in 1935 
when he and Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass 
made an intensive study of the or- 
ganization’s educational program at 
the request of local and national offi- 
cials. The study subsequently be- 
came a confidential army document 
and has been used as a basic source 
by various committees and groups 
working on the CCC problem in 
Washington. In the summer of 1936, 
Dr. Allen conducted a special CCC 
summer session at Claremont Col- 
leges. This last summer he took part 
in a similar session at Harvard for all 
educational advisers of New Eng- 
land. He is now a member of the 
Committee on Guidance for the New 
England CCC camps. 

Dr. Allen at present is at Harvard 
as director of placement and registrar 
in the Graduate School of Education. 
He is on a two-year “loan” from 
Claremont Colleges where he will re- 
turn in September, 1938, to his posi- 

’ tion on the graduate faculty in edu- 
cation. 








emergency problem. Now that the CCC 
seems to be well on its way to perma- 
nency, it may be wise to look forward 
in an effort to prevent any present de- 
sirable furrows from becoming bar- 
rancas which may defeat the purposes 
of this organization in our society. It 
is the intent of this article to present 
certain facts regarding the CCC and 
its enrollees, together with a few criti- 
cisms of the program as it is now 
carried on, in the hope that a frank 


—— 
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facing of facts and issues may lead to 
appropriate change in the interests of 
American youth. 

The data of this article are derived 
from a six months’ study of the edu- 
cational program of the CCC made at 
Claremont Colleges by Aubrey A. 
Douglass and the writer in 1935.1 This 
study had official sanction and codper- 
ation of national, district, and local CCC 
officials. Its major source of infor- 
mation was a detailed study of men 
and activities in twelve camps of Cali- 
fornia, selected to represent “orchard 
run” CCC situations and to include 
enrollees from various parts of the 
United States. Subsequent observations 
of the CCC in New England and other 
parts of the country supplement the 
findings of the 1935 study. 


Probably the most pronounced attri- 
bute of the CCC is the great variability 
found both between and within camps. 
A six months’ period may show ex- 
tended variation in the program of the 
same camp, due to change in adminis- 
tration, work projects, enrollees, or 
orders from superior officials. Simi- 
larly, camps may be totally different, 
one from another, due to like causes. 
Because of these factors, it is extremely 
hazardous to generalize in respect to 
the CCC. One may prove either the 
existence or the non-existence of al- 
most anything in the realm of CCC edu- 
cation by actual situations which in turn 
may or may not be representative of 
the organization in general. It is be- 
lieved that the few findings presented 
below are sufficiently general to justify 
their inclusion in this report. 


ie order to judge the CCC educational 

program, it is essential to know the 
type of individual with which it deals. 
Intelligence tests of over 2,000 un- 





1 Douglass, A. A. and Allen, Hollis P., A 
Survey of the Educational Program of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 1985. An unpub- 
lished study now a confidential report of the 
United States Army. 


selected enrollees disclosed a mean 
mental age of 13 years and 6 months, 
or an I. Q. of 88. The lowest quarter 
possessed mental ages below 11 years 
and 8 months, or an I. Q. of 76, while 
the highest quarter had mental ages 
above 15 years and 6 months, or an 
I. Q. of 101. There is slight indication 
that recent enrollees are of poorer intel- 
lectual caliber than those enrolling 
earlier. 

Recent studies in New England indi- 
cate that intelligence of enrollees in 
this area is slightly above the averages 
given above. Extreme variability in 
intelligence exists both within camps 
and between camps. One camp of men 
from the highiands of a southern state 
was found with a mean mental age of 
11 years and 8 months, while a camp 
of California men had a mean mental 
age of 14 years and 5 months, the 
highest among camps studied. Those 
enrollees completing more than the 
eighth grade at school had an average 
mental age of 14 years and 4 months, 
as compared with a mental age of 12 
years and 6 months for those com- 
pleting not more than the eighth grade. 
The social-cultural geographical area 
from which enrollees originate was, of 
course, a factor in the intellectual and 
educational equipment of these men. 

Educational tests disclosed a mean 
general achievement level some thirteen 
months in advance of mental age, or 
14 years and 7 months. The achieve- 
ment of the average CCC enrollees was 
on the level of the ordinary school pupil 
who is slightly more than halfway 
through the eighth grade. Thirty per 
cent achieved less than the average 
pupil halfway through the sixth grade, 
while the upper 25 per cent achieved 
better than the average pupil almost 
through the tenth grade. 

Great differences were noted between 
and within camps. There appeared to 
be a fairly substantial correlation be- 
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tween schooling and knowledge of 
school subjects. In the subject fields 
the average unselected enrollee achieved 
highest in social studies and reading 
and lowest in mathematics. Arithmetic 
computation was particularly low. Ap- 
proximately 28 per cent of enrollees 
had less than sixth grade mathematics 
achievement. 


AS the educational age of enrollees 
was slightly more than a year in 
advance of expectancy in terms of 
mental age, so the last grade completed 
was more than a year above that which 
would be expected from the educational 
age. The average CCC enrollee is 
within a month of completing the ninth 
grade. For the largest number, the 
eighth was the last grade completed, 
with the twelfth grade next in order. 
The average of these CCC enrollees pre- 
sents a mental-educational background 
quite similar to that of the typically dull 
school child. Probably due to social 
pressure and maturity, the dull child 
achieves in advance of his expectancy 
and in turn stays in school a year be- 
yond his achievement. Because of 
rigidity of “standards,” in spite of 
a commendatory comparative achieve- 
ment, he meets failure and leaves school. 

The chronological ages of enrollees, 
as shown in this study, extended from 
15 to 60 years, with the average at 
22 years and 2 months. The largest age 
group was at 19 years. Sixty-nine per 
cent of these enrollees indicated nation- 
ality as American ; however, there were 
large differences between camps in this 
item. Thirty-two national groups were 
represented in the 1,813 enrollees for 
whom a statement of nationality was 
available. It is interesting to note that 
the lowest average intelligence was 
found in the only camp indicating 100 
per cent of native Americans! 


Occupational preferences of enrollees 
placed automobile mechanics first, fol- 
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lowed by farmers, truck drivers, clerks, 
aviators, and carpenters. Nine hundred 
and two enrollees listed 109 occupa- 
tional preferences. 


‘THs article will not attempt to 
repeat the description of the edu- 
cational offering of the CCC, as it has 
been given in many sources. Certainly 
the educational offering of the CCC is 
much more than that portion which is 
under the direction of the educational 
adviser and is labelled “education.” It 
presents an entire 24-hour day of en- 
vironment and group of activities, each 
of which has educational import to the 
enrollee. For the moment, however, we 
shall consider only that portion which 
comes under the label of “education.” 

Although it is evident to those who 
have studied the CCC that it is in part 
developed as a reaction against formal- 
ism and inflexibility in secondary and 
higher education as practiced in this 
country, there is considerable evidence 
that public school traditions in edu- 
cation pervade the program and the 
attitude of enrollees, camp officials, and 
educational advisers in respect thereto. 
This is manifest in a prevalence of 
formal courses, a failure to recognize 
individual differences, a failure to util- 
ize the many means which are available 
to make the educational materials tie 
in as an integral part of total camp life, 
a setting of “standards” based other 
than on needs of the enrollees, and, 
probably more important, an attitude 
towards education which is too much 
like that which the enrollee has rebelled 
against in his former school experience. 

Joel E. Nystrom, corps area edu- 
cational adviser for New England, has 
recently and aptly said, “Educational 
advisers have a propensity for freedom 
in education, which would be invariably 
laudable were it not for the fact that 
too many desire to be free to remain 
bound to old forms and habits of edu- 
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cational thinking and action.”? The 
many outstanding examples of excel- 
lently adapted educational materials 
and practices in the CCC merely serve 
to place in bolder relief the all too 
prevalent drab and formal offerings, 
methods, and devices. 


| a three months’ survey of the 
twelve California test camps in 1935, 
it was found that 25 per cent of the 
total student hours of instruction were 
given in leisure time activities, 20 per 
cent in vocational arts, 18 per cent in 
social studies, and 13 per cent in health. 
Were these really functioning courses, 
adequately equipped, and with well- 
prepared teaching, much could be said 
in their favor. Such was found to be 
seldom the case. 

Probably the most discouraging as- 
pect of the educational offering was 
the actual attendance upon classes. 
While at the first meeting of classes 
1,211 enrollees attended, the second 
class meetings found only 502, the third 
276, the fourth 191, and trailing off 
until the tenth meeting found only 
11 faithful souls still in attendance. 
The fact that 1,211 men actually en- 
rolled for classes does not tell the story, 
although this type of figure has been all 
too often used in support of the CCC 
educational program. 

The failure of these classes to hold 
men is due to many factors. The first 
probably is failure to codrdinate camp 
activities—conflicts with athletic con- 
tests, camp motion-picture shows, and 
similar events too often interfere. The 
fact that the enrollee does a hard day 
of manual work before the evening of 
the educational program is also a large 
factor. 

It was found that enrollees who at- 
tended three or more sessions of a class 
had a mean mental age of 14 years and 





2 Nystrom, Joel E., “Harness Shy.” Hduca- 
tional Bulletin of the First Corps Area CCC. 
3:1, June, 1937. 
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3 months, while those attending not 
more than two times had a mean mental 
age of 13 years and 4 months. Enrol- 
lees not taking educational classes had 
a mean mental age of 13 years and 
2 months. It is probable that the men 
in greatest need of instruction receive 
the least advantage from the program 
as offered and as administered. Nearly 
half of those enrollees beginning cor- 
respondence courses finished only one 
or two lessons and very few completed 
more than four or five lessons. 


In the 1937 congressional revision of 
the CCC, it is specified that each enrol- 
lee must have ten hours of instruction 
a week. The manner in which this is 
interpreted and administered by officials 
will determine its justification. It is 
interesting to note in passing that the 
educational significance of the CCC 
rather than the work camp or relief 
aspect seemed to be uppermost in the 
minds of those conducting the hear- 
ings regarding the CCC in connection 
with the recently adjourned Federal 
Congress. 


NE cannot leave a brief statement 

of certain facts regarding the na- 
ture of the CCC educational offering 
without stressing the unbelievably poor 
facilities for carrying on an educational 
program. Although there has been some 
improvement in this matter since 1935, 
and the summer of 1937 shows some 
signs of a more liberal disposition on 
the part of Washington to finance the 
material aspect of the program, there 
is still much to be desired in this field. 
Libraries either of leisure time or study 
reading have been meager and entirely 
inadequate. Educational equipment has 
often been almost nil. Housing facili- 
ties for the educational program are 
often so poor that it seems remarkable 
that any kind of a program could be 
carried on therein. Although lighting 
of educational quarters has been some- 
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what improved, there is much left to 
be desired in this regard. 

In the broader educational aspect, the 
CCC is in a potential position to ac- 
complish much. The ideal situation of 
a controlled environment, the possibility 
of permitting the educational program 
to be an integral part of a complete 
life of young men, offers a challenge 
which appeals to the imagination of 
anyone who desires a real functional 
education. 

Particularly does the CCC offer 
opportunities for unusual coérdination 
of the educational program with vo- 
cational training on the work project. 
In 1935 there were a very few situations 
in which it seemed that something was 
being accomplished in this line. In 
1937, however, we note that the Fores- 
try Service has isolated itself from the 
remainder of the educational program, 
which can only mean that one of the 
greatest educational opportunities ever 
available in America to vocationally 
minded young men has been largely 
voided. 

The lack of harmony between the 
branches of the Federal service which 
contribute to the administration of the 
camp and its projects is probably one 
of the most devastating factors in camp 
life. Many observations have been made 
of suspicion, lack of common purpose, 
and even open antagonism between 
representatives of different services re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
camp and its activities. 

While it is easy to understand the 
difficulty involved in the selection of 
large numbers of officials qualified for 
leadership of youth in the CCC, all too 
often the attitude of those selected has 
been solely concerned with feeding, 
clothing, housing, or in the amount of 
work that can be accomplished, rather 
than in the fundamental problem of 
interest in and building for construc- 
tive citizenship and social progress on 
the part of the enrollees. The conser- 
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vation of human resources rather than 
of natural resources should be the major 
concern of every official in the CCC. 
The two goals are not incompatible. 
Primacy of goals all too often has been 
on other than the human aspect. 

Many of the officials in charge of 
camp activities have expressed the de- 
sire that they might be permitted to 
recognize more fully the broader social 
and citizenship aspects of camp life. It 
is believed that a positive statement 
definitely outlining the spheres of activi- 
ties and the lines of codperation be- 
tween services might assist in making 
a CCC which functions more definitely 
in the interests of a better American 
youth. This would have to come from 
Washington officials representing the 
various services dealing with the CCC. 


M4” reports and articles have 

been written regarding the CCC 
which tell of its educational philosophy, 
its idealism, and the potential task it 
may do. We heartily agree with most 
of these reports. It has been the pur- 
pose of this article, however, to look 
at the CCC realistically rather than 
idealistically. It is the opinion of the 
writer, after observation of the CCC 
from its inception, that only a small 
fraction of the possible good which the 
CCC might be able to do in the inter- 
ests of young men has actually been 
accomplished. 

It is readily admitted that the CCC 
was initially an emergency organization, 
and as such would naturally have de- 
fects which could be overlooked. Many 
of these shortcomings could now be 
overcome if and when those charged 
with responsibility for the CCC and its 
various activities will face the issues 
squarely, follow approved lines of 
organization, and put themselves seri- 
ously to the task of recognizing that 
the problem of the CCC is primarily 
that of conservation and development 
of human resources. 











Youth Activities in Our 
High Schools 4 Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


A Project in Art 
NUSUAL work has been done in 
the Arts and Crafts Department 
of the Atascadero Union High School. 

Each member of the freehand class 
of the Art Department prepared a de- 
sign 22 inches by 36 inches, carried out 
in full color, from which was to be 
chosen the repeat design best suited for 
the decoration of the lower hall of the 
main school building. Many beautiful 
designs were produced, and it was diffi- 
cult to choose a best one. The one 
finally decided upon was a geometric, 
straight-line pattern of modern trend 
which was carried out in colors ranging 
from blue up through blue green, green, 
and yellow green to yellow—against a 
dull gray background which harmonized 
with the lighter gray wall above and 
the warm gray woodwork. The cold, 
severe hall of endless transom windows 
and dvors has been transformed into a 
gracious, well-proportioned background 
for social contacts and restful. inter- 
ludes between classes. 

The library—a beautiful room with 
high, arched ceiling, many-paned win- 
dows, and a great fireplace made of 
delicately colored tiles of Persian de- 
sign—had been glorified with long cur- 
tains of burnt orange velour. With this 
color in mind as the keynote, the art 
class made murals for the walls to hang 
above the bookshelves opposite the fire- 
place. These murals were each 4 feet 
by 16 feet and depicted early phases 
of California mission life. The burnt 
orange note was carried out in the 
padres’ robes. The murals were made 
very simply in flat tones of calcimine 
on celotex, some shading being worked 





q Numerous descriptions of new and 
old enterprises developed in the sec- 
ondary schools of California have re- 
cently been received by the Division 
of Secondary Education, State De- 
partment of Education. Among them 
were those appearing in this article. 
The descriptions are given with only 
minor changes. They were edited and 
submitted by Dr. Douglass before he 
left his post as chief of the Division of 
Secondary Education to return to 
Claremont Colleges, from which he 
has been on leave during his time in 
the State Department. At Claremont 
he is head of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 





in with soft pencil. The celotex was 
left as the background color of the 
mission. The figures in each group 
were placed before four large arches. 
Oranges and yellows, dull blues, blue 
greens, and greens, with dark brown as 
the darkest note and gold and silver in 
gay touches made up the color scheme. 

To further carry out the color plan, 
decorative, unpainted, wooden chairs 
were bought, thirty-eight of them. 
These were painted in the three pre- 
dominating colors of the murals, burnt 
orange, green, and blue. To these 
straight chairs were added a half-dozen 
large and comfortable armchairs of 
seagrass which were also painted in the 
three colors. Before the fireplace were 
placed three burnt orange benches— 
two short and one long. 

The whole effect of the room is very 
pleasing and restful. The students re- 
act to its beauty, which helps to pro- 
duce a very fine feeling in the room. 
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This year the Art Department has 
taken over the long, drab corridor of 
the upper floor as its problem. At the 
end of the hall there is a bare wall beside 
a window looking out upon the hills, 
with Frogpond Mountain in the back- 
ground. A mural, 8 feet by 12 feet, has 
been completed for this wall. It will 
be installed next fall when the summer 
repairs are over. 

The subject of the mural is a scene 
portraying the bestowal of the Estrada 
Grant by Governor Alvarado to Joaquin 
Estrada in 1841. This grant of land is 
largely the Atascadero Union High 
School District. The descendants of 
Joaquin Estrada live in Santa Marga- 
rita and attend the school. This bit of 
history is most romantic. Beside Joa- 
quin stands his brother, Pedro, who 
received the largest grant of land given 
in California (eleven leagues), his grant 
already in his hand. Pedro died in an 
adobe house in Atascadero. Joaquin 
at one time lived in a home on the site 
of the high school. Governor Alvarado 
was a half-brother of these two lads, 
who were, respectively, 21 and 23 years 
of age. 

The lower part of the upper hall has 
been painted in a blue green, and this 
color culminates in the blue green of 
the sky of the mural against which the 
blue violet of Frogpond Mountain, in 
the background, rests. The garments 
of the figures are painted in violets, 
from the red violets through to the 
blues, greens, and yellows. The figures 
were drawn from posed models in the 
classroom. A study was made of an 
old portrait of Joaquin Estrada and a 
picture of Alvarado. The nearest to 
Pedro was a picture of his son. The 
costumes were carefully drawn from 
books obtained from Sacramento and 
depict the styles of Monterey in 1841. 

Five students of outstanding ability 
have produced this mural, and it is 
hoped that it will transform the upper 
hall into a place of beauty and interest. 
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Motion Picture Production 


About a year and a half ago a movie 

club was organized at the Chico 
High School. It meets once a week 
during the activity hour. Objectives are 
the raising of the level of moving 
picture appreciation, the increasing of 
discrimination in movie patronage, and 
the gaining of practical experience in 
cinematography by filming photoplays. 
Plans were begun with an empty treas- 
ury, no camera or equipment, but with 
a good deal of interest. 


The first picture, High School Hero, 
was based on a simple scenario of school 
life. Its scenes were the school grounds, 
classrooms, athletic field, and its cli- 
max the championship football game of 
the season. This being the case, there 
was no costume or set problem. De- 
spite rudimentary equipment, there was 
turned out an amusing, well acted, little 
photoplay which delighted its audience. 


A costume picture was next under- 
taken. It was a Western, based on the 
history of the locality. Though the 
story itself was fiction, the background 
was made as nearly authentic as possi- 
ble. The script writers consulted his- 
tories, sought out old settlers, and went 
back into newspaper files for infor- 
mation. Those in charge of locations 
roamed the county searching out likely 
spots. Attics and basements yielded 
sufficient costumes of the 1868 fashion 
to clothe more than thirty players. 
Property men combed the town for old 
carriages, furniture, firearms, and other 
articles, even securing a real Wells 
Fargo strongbox, and, after much diffi- 
culty, a fine old stage coach. 

Weeks were spent in preparation 
before the camera turned on a single 
scene. Then every week-end for a 
month scenes were taken, many of 
which were laid in a little mining town 
near by. 

The filming was not without diffi- 
culty. An important player suffered a 
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black eye; another a leg injury; the 
weather threatened during the whole 
time. But somehow the finished picture, 
None but the Brave, was exhibited on 
time and very profitably. 


Of course this movie-making in the 
high school has not been done without 
questioning and a certain amount of 
adverse criticism. But there is value in 
it. In the first place, the child is fired 
by a desire to create something; he is 
working for the artistic product, not 
for a grade. Secondly, a large number 
of students must participate, and each 
has to learn to work with his fellows. 
He is responsible to them. If he fails 
to assume his responsibility he en- 
dangers the success of the whole project. 
Hence, cooperation becomes more than 
a general term; it is a vital and neces- 
sary reality. 


Then, too, a feeling of good fellow- 
ship is brought about by this close as- 
sociation in leisure time. Friendships 
develop which would never have begun 
under ordinary circumstances. Cliques 
are broken up, for artificial social 
barriers will not hold against the tide 
of enthusiasm in a common cause. Per- 
sonalities sometimes develop. For in- 
stance, the shy industrious boy who is 
a good photographer works with the 
carefree, popular youth who acts a part 
in the picture. They have a common 
interest. The first can unfold the mys- 
teries of the camera to the latter, thus 
gaining his admiration. Under the influ- 
ence of this admiration, the shy, re- 
pressed boy gains self-confidence. The 
other acquires a new interest and friend- 
ship. 

There are phases of work which are 
valuable from an academic standpoint. 
No student can take an active part in 
the making of a photoplay without con- 
siderable enlightenment in several fields 
of learning. The preparation of the 
scenario involves creative writing. The 


script writers must strive to create real 


characters, taking part in a plot which 
will be interesting and clear to the au- 
dience. When the film is silent, the 
whole story must be told in pictures 
with a minimum of dialogue. This is no 
mean task, and it results in excellent 
literary discipline for the young writer. 

Work with the camera embraces a 
range of knowledge. The planning of 
camera distances, angles, positions in 
relation to the subject, photographic 
tricks—all these require knowledge of 
physics, as well as of dramatic values, 
composition, and photography. The 
arrangement of reflectors and lights 
demands practical application of princi- 
ples of physics and optics. If sound is 
used, a still greater field of learning 
must be conquered. 

Accurate set construction and dress- 
ing, costuming, and authenticity of 
background demand research. Histo- 
ries and other references are eagerly 
investigated because the students have 
a real purpose. 

Add to this the necessity of using 
principles of set design, mathematics, 
carpentry, of chemistry when chemical 
wipes and fades are used, of business 
training in handling the financial end 
of production, of shorthand and typing 
in making quick notes of the details of 
each scene taken, of lettering for titles, 
of dramatics—especially including the 
art of pantomime. 

There may easily be a chance here 
for vocational guidance. The club mem- 
ber can work in several different capaci- 
ties. He may, from his experience in 
one of these, develop a real ambition. 
Perhaps he will become interested in 
optics, or photography, direction, sce- 
nario writing, designing, advertising, 
or any other of the phases of work in- 
volved. At any rate he has a chance 
to try his hand at them all and find out 
what tasks are congenial to his particu- 
lar talents. 

Last and most important of all, ama- 
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teur movie-making provides something 
interesting for the average student to 
do in his leisure time. Rather than 
hanging about a pool hall, loafing in an 
ice-cream parlor, or strolling aimlessly 
about the street, these young people are 
out “on location” arguing, devising, ar- 
ranging, and having fun with one of the 
most fascinating types of work in the 
world. They are creating a moving 
picture, and there will be no thrill on 
earth like seeing their own scenario 
come to life on the screen. 


Mock National Convention 


ee with the year 1920, 
Huntington Park High School has 
held a mock national nominating con- 
vention in the spring of each presi- 
dential year. Each convention has been 
a great success, arousing enthusiasm, 
interest, study, and codperation among 
students, faculty, janitorial force, ad- 
ministrative officers and secretaries of 
the high school, as well as among 
parents, business men, the newspaper 
men, and city officials. 


In the staging of a mock national 
convention, all the drama of the great 
American game becomes real to the 
students of government and _ politics. 
No longer are there sentences in text- 
books, but the whole thing is action. 
Understanding grows and abilities de- 
velop with astonishing rapidity. Here 
is an opportunity and a need, not for a 
small clique, but for hundreds of boys 
and girls able and willing to work for 
a larger cause and to be of service to 
a group of their fellows. 

Groundwork is begun in the fall. 
Organization of state delegations starts 
with the spring semester. The student 
committees on Credentials, Rules and 
Order of Business, Platform and 
Permanent Organization have the con- 
vention well organized by May. 

On the day of the convention the 
entire school assembles in home rooms, 
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forms state delegations, and marches 
to the convention hall (gymnasium) 
which has been charted by the mechani- 
cal drafting classes. The band plays, 
the flags and banners fly, special cos- 
tumes and novelties indicate various 
states and territories. Machine book- 
keeping students are ready for the bal- 
loting, office practice classes prepare to 
make a stendgraphic report of all activi- 
ties and speeches, and journalism stu- 
dents “cover’’ the convention. 


When everyone is in the convention 
hall, the meeting is called to order and 
the Star Spangled Banner is sung, the 
singing being led by the student body 
song leaders. From then on a cross 
section of the most important work of 
the actual convention is given. The 
committee reports are given and ac- 
cepted, the keynoter gives his fiery ex- 
hortation, the permanent chairman is 
escorted to the platform amid cheers. 
After his brief address come the nomi- 
nating and seconding speeches. These 
are all delivered without notes. These 
students have studied political speeches 
until their own take on the fervor in 
word and gesture of true Republican 
or Democratic orators. 


After the speeches come the roll call 
of states, the balloting, and the trading 
of votes. Chairmen send out scouts or, 
leaving the delegation in charge of an 
assistant, try to win votes for their 
favorite. Finally a candidate gets a 
majority, then the move is made to 
make the vote unanimous. The vice- 
president is nominated. A committee 
is chosen to inform the candidates that 
they have been nominated, and the 
chairman calls for a motion to adjourn. 
At no time is any attempt made to influ- 
ence the convention to nominate a cer- 
tain candidate. 


About five o’clock, tired but happy, 
the last of the young politicians go 
home. They live it all over again as 
they listen to radio broadcasts of the 
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regular party conventions in June and 
July. Perhaps it might be safely said 
that at no other time in the life of the 
high school does the student and com- 
munity interest and codperation reach 
such an interesting and natural inter- 
dependence as during the presidential 
year. The convention is truly a mass 
student project that rises to a high 
climax and gives maximum opportuni- 
ties for service to many. 


International Good Will 


O* April 16, 1937, Polytechnic High 
School of Long Beach celebrated 
International Good Will Day. This 
was a program in which the entire 
school participated, and the day was 
largely devoted to various activities 
connected with this program. The pur- 
pose of this program was threefold: 
first, to promote good feeling and 
friendship between the various nation- 
alities and races in the student body; 
second, to emphasize the importance to 
Long Beach of friendly trade relations 
with other lands; third, to inspire our 
youth with a purpose to do their share 
in the interest of world friendship. 

Several weeks were spent by various 
groups in preparation for the program. 
All students were urged to dress in the 
costume of their own nationality or, if 
American, in the costume of the country 
represented by their ancestry. Practi- 
cally everyone was in costume for the 
day. 

There were three main features to 
the program: first, the opening of the 
Avenue of Flags. This was a very 
beautiful and impressive parade in 
which students in costume and carry- 
ing flags of some sixty different foreign 
countries participated, with the Stars 
and Stripes at the head of the pro- 
cession. At the close of this part of 
the program the flags were placed in 
position at regular intervals on either 
side of the long double walk between 
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the entrance and the administration 
building to form the beautiful avenue 
of flags. The flags were left in this 
position throughout the day. This ar- 
rangement together with other deco- 
rations added much color to the scene. 

Second, the Street of All Nations. 
Extending the entire length of the street 
of nations on either side was a large 
number of booths decorated in colors 
and each representing some foreign 
country. Foods, drinks, confections, 
and souvenirs of many nations were 
sold in the different booths. Music was 
furnished throughout the day in the 
street of nations by strolling musicians 
and street entertainers. At 5 p. m. 
parents and guests were invited to visit 
the street of nations and enjoy the pro- 
gram of. entertainment and refresh- 
ments. 

Third, the climax of the day’s activi- 
ties was a beautiful pageant presented 
in the school auditorium to a capacity 
house of parents and citizens. Students 
in native costumes presented many num- 
bers of the music and dancing of for- 
eign countries. The whole program 
centered around the theme of world 
friendship, which was presented most 
effectively in the spoken and musical 
numbers. The pageant closed with a 
beautiful procession and flag ceremony 
in which a large number of students 
bearing foreign flags ascended a double 
stairway on the stage. Then Miss 
America mounted to the top of the 
structure holding aloft the Stars and 
Stripes. It was a thrilling climax and 
represented America and youth leading 
in the movement for world friendship. 

The whole program of the day turned 
out to be so successful that it will proba- 
bly be repeated from year to year. 


A Project in Human Aid 


"THE Red Cross Club at John H. 
Francis Polytechnic in Los Angeles 
was organized in 1915 and has been 
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assisting the school nurse in the first- 
aid room every school day since that 
time. A special dispensation was neces- 
sary at the time of its founding, from 
Red Cross headquarters in. Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the use of the name Red 
Cross Club. Since then the Junior Red 
Cross has become well known through- 
out the country. 


Boys and girls both have always been 
members. They are usually girls who 
plan to be nurses and boys who expect 
to study medicine. All are seriously 
interested in the idea of service, and 
they find an outlet in the first-aid room 
for their ambitions. A course in home 
nursing and first aid is a prerequisite 
for membership in the club. 

The first-aid room is an interesting 
place. A school of 2,300 students fur- 
nishes a constant clientele of young 
folks needing physical care for illness 
or accidents. Boys and girls are usually 
cared for in the same room, though for 
cases needing privacy there is a sepa- 
rate place. The nurses wear immacu- 
late uniforms and are very business-like 
as they take temperatures, sterilize and 
bandage wounds, or apply hot water to 
strained ligaments. No medicines are 
given, of course, and cases of serious 
injury are taken to the receiving hospi- 
tal of the police department. 


Whenever a student is taken ill any- 
where about the school, a call is sent to 
the first-aid room. Immediately boys 
bearing a stretcher are on the spot and 
the patient is carried carefully to the 
hospital, as the first-aid room is usually 
called. There the next step is decided 
on and carried out. 


The club sponsor has a program of 
three teaching classes and two periods 
in the registrar’s office looking over stu- 
dents who return to school after illness. 
During these periods the youthful Red 
Cross assistants “carry on.” 

Article II of the club’s constitution 
gives its purpose in the following 
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words: “To inspire boys and girls with 
the important truth that service is more 
than merely a matter of philanthropy, 
that kindly deeds for playmates and 
other associates, helpfulness at home 
and at school, consideration for the 
feelings of others, thoughtfulness for 
the safety and happiness of younger 
children, special consideration for the 
new child in the school or neighbor- 
hood, or for the diffident or handi- 
capped schoolmate, is an essential ex- 
pression of good citizenship on which 
normal community life is founded. An 
exchange of service is cooperation for 
the common good.” 

Each candidate for membership is 
asked to sign the following pledge: 
“TI believe in service for others, in 
health of mind and body to fit us for 
better service, and in kindliness and 
friendliness toward those in distress, 
regardless of creed, age, or color.” 

That this pledge is lived up to by the 
members of this Red Cross Club is evi- 
denced daily, for the school has pupils 
of every race and all are given attention 
without social discrimination. 


Radio Broadcasting 
HE radio has served as a very im- 
portant means of interpreting the 
various activities of Beverly Hills High 
School to the community during the 
past year. Through the courtesy of the 
local Beverly Hills station, KMPC, the 
faculty and students have presented a 
weekly quarter-hour program under the 
title, “The Norman Parade.”’ The band 
recorded the school song to be used as 
the theme song. Over 250 students and 
fifteen faculty members participated in 
the thirty programs broadcast this year. 
The programs emphasized student 
talent for the most part, although sev- 
eral short talks and panel discussions 
were presented by members of. the 
faculty and administration. Outstand- 
ing musical programs were given by 
the band, the orchestra, the a cappella 
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choir, the verse-speaking choir, the 
string quartet, and a number of indi- 
vidual performers. Several winners of 
oratorical and debate contests delivered 
their speeches. Various organizations, 
including the Girls’ League, the Hi-Y, 
and the World Friendship Club, were 
also responsible for programs. The 
radio speech class in the English De- 
partment presented four original plays 
and was also instrumental in working 
out the announcements for all of the 
programs. The ninth grade orientation 
classes staged a spelling contest. All 
in all, there was a great variety of talent, 
and the program committee was never 
at a loss for material to choose from. 
The value of the programs has been 
apparent. Not only have they served 
as a means of interpreting the school 
to the community, but they have served 
as a stimulus and a means of recog- 
nition within the school for outstand- 
ing work. Radio demands perfection 
of performance, and every student ap- 
pearing on the program worked hard 
to attain such perfection. Those who 
were speaking learned the importance 


of enunciation and pronunciation. In, 


music they came to appreciate the fact 
that errors would be magnified over the 
air. Everyone considered it an honor 
and a privilege to appear on the pro- 
gram. Next year the “Norman Parade” 
will march again shortly after school 
opens in the fall. 


Landscape Gardening 
AS LASS in landscape gardening 


was begun about six years ago in 


the Patterson Union High School. The 


class was popular with girls as well as 
with boys, and the interest became so 
contagious that large classes, under the 
auspices of the night school, were organ- 
ized for parents and adults in both 
Patterson and Vernalis. 

Each member of the class brings a 
problem for class consideration. The 
instructor aids in the solution. The 
class members suggest gardens to be 
visited for observation of special proj- 
ects. Books and seed catalogues are 
consulted for ideas and to supply the 
correct names for unidentified plants 
and shrubs. 

As class projects the group land- 
scaped the high school grounds, the rock 
garden at the Halley Memorial Swim- 
ming Pool, and the Las Palmas, North- 
mead, Grayson, and Rising Sun school 
grounds. Possibly thirty private gar- 
dens in Patterson have been completely 
planned and set out. The ranch homes 
also show the effects of this work. 

The Smith-Hughes people decided 
about three years ago that this was not 
proper work for the agriculture classes 
and recommended plant propagation in 
place of landscape gardening. There has 
been a decided carry-over of interest, 
however, and the boys have raised and 
sold to local garden lovers 400 pyracan- 
thas and thousands of pansies, asters, 
verbenas, roses, snapdragons, broom, 
and other plants, in addition to to- 
matoes, peppers, walnut trees, and so 
forth. This year 150 maple trees have 
been planted, all of which were raised 
in the agriculture boys’ little plot. 

A by-product of the work is a 
flourishing garden club. 


CCC Enrollment in School Classes 


According to information released by the national education office of the 
CCC, four out of every ten CCC enrollees on the elementary level are taking 
elementary courses; three of every ten on the secondary level are taking high 
school courses; and seven of every one hundred on the college level are taking 
college courses. Nine out of every ten illiterates in the CCC camps are taking 


literacy courses. 











A Neophyte in a Laboratory 
of Democracy 


HAVE observed that most articles 

on teaching are written either by col- 
lege professors or by experienced teach- 
ers. Few if any of these articles give a 
realistic picture of what high school 
teaching is really like as beginning teach- 
ers experience it. 

In my courses in Education, I had 
heard the public high school referred to 
time and again as a “laboratory of de- 
mocracy.” Though I had read and ob- 
served widely, I now know that I never 
really understood what the term meant. 
This brief account of my first experi- 
ences in such a “laboratory” is written 
for the purpose of affording other be- 
ginning and prospective teachers some 
clearer idea than they probably now 
have of what to expect—and what to 
prepare for. 

I began work in my first teaching po- 
sition less than four months ago. Like 
most if not all beginners, I was badly 
scared, unceftain of myself, and nerv- 
ous. On one point, however, I felt con- 
fident. I felt that I knew my subject 
matter and that I knew it well. Why 
shouldn’t I believe myself to be secure 
in this regard? I had had five years of 
college preparation and had won some 
measure of recognition for my scholar- 
ship. I also felt that I had one other 
strong resource ; I had a strong belief in 
and liking for human beings. My rea- 
sonably well developed sense of humor 
I also counted an asset. 

I was assigned two core-course 
groups, each for two hours, or a total 
of four hours daily. Both groups 
were composed of entering freshmen. 
One was a group of “better” students, 
the other a group of “slower” pupils. It 
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4 By BARBARA JANE YOUNG 





q Here is an article which lives. Writ- 
ten by a beginning teacher after 
three months in her first school, this 
account of her experiences is a really 
human document. Not only will it 
give pause to all who are vitally in- 
terested in Education, but by infer- 
ence it contains a special message 
for our teacher training institutions. 
Miss Young’s narrative is based on 
her teaching at Santa Maria High 
School during the spring semester of 
1937. She is still in the same school 
and has prepared another account of 
her “laboratory of democracy” which 
‘ will appear in a later edition of the 
“Journal.” 





is concerning this last named group that 
I write. They have been a challenge to 
me both as an individual and as ateacher. 
Modern, compulsory secondary educa- 
tion will in large part stand or fall on 
what we are able to do for and with such 
students. Only if we can reach and serve 
such pupils—the boys who are going to 
be the field laborers, the truck drivers, 
and the oil field workers ; the girls who 
will be the clerks, the maids, the wait- 
resses, and who will in large part marry 
at fifteen or sixteen—can we justify uni- 
versal, free, and compulsory secondary 
education in America. 


ERE is a word picture of my 

“slower” group. Thirty-five stu- 
dents looked up at me that first day— 
eleven Japanese, all looking alike to me 
with unpronounceable names, three 
Mexicans with olive skins and dirty 
cords, six Portuguese, two Spaniards, 
one German, one English, one Scotch- 
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Irish, and ten Americans, the last of 
whom looked poorly cared for as to 
adenoids and teeth. The average intelli- 
gence quotient for those on whom I was 
able to get information was 83. Of the 
group not one had a father or mother 
belonging to the professional class. The 
American fathers were carpenters, 
service-station managers, fruit workers, 
vegetable pickers, a ranch foreman, a 
sign painter, a linesman, and a truck 
owner. Among the Japanese fathers 
there was one pool hall owner, a whole- 
sale produce man, four farmers, and 
five listed as farm laborers—in which 
cases both parents worked in the fields. 
The Portuguese parents comprised a 
blacksmith, a mechanic, a laborer, and 
a radio worker. Among miscellaneous 
occupations were fruit and vegetable 
shed workers, the driver of a tractor, and 
field and fruit workers. 

Four Japanese boys sat and stared, 
neither speaking nor understanding 
English. One Japanese boy was almost 
stone deaf. One American boy had been 
ina reformatory for stealing and was the 
ringleader of a group which was bent on 
making “teacher” miserable. One girl’s 
father and mother were divorced be- 
cause the father beat the children. One 
girl was an orphan, and one boy had been 
dragged from school to school and town 
to town by a father who could not hold 
a job. 

There’s my group, required by law to 
attend school, Americans all, some seek- 
ing knowledge, most marking time until 
the law would allow them to pick vege- 
tables and drive trucks. 


HE beautiful plan I had drawn up 

for the core course I was to teach! 
That plan was based on ability to read; 
the average reading ability was sixth 
grade. The plan, of course, provided for 
class work to be conducted in English. 
Four could not read or speak English, 
and many others were dubious about the 
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language. The plan was based on the 
idea that youth wanted knowledge and 
education. Twelve of my boys worked 
in the fields and were waiting for the day 
to come when school would be a thing 
of the past. My plan was based on oral 
recitation. The Japanese were shy and 
linguistically handicapped. The Mexi- 
cans and Spanish sprayed English like 
machine guns. 

The plan as such was abandoned. The 
idea behind it was not. 

The first day we spent getting ac- 
quainted. Each one stood up, gave his 
or her name, the grammar school grad- 
uated from, hobbies, and nicknames. My 
heart turned over as I saw the four Japa- 
nese boys thumbing through Japanese 
dictionaries trying to get a word here 
and a word there. They gave up soon 
and sat quietly. 

The plan called for a class organiza- 
tion and a constitution. 

We elected officers, a president, vice- 
president, secretary, and a sergeant-at- 
arms. The elections were noisy and con- 
spicuously resulted in poorly qualified 
officers. The secretary could not read 
his own minutes, and the president knew 
nothing about parliamentary law. He 
was, however, an excellent dictator. As 
for the constitution, they said we did not 
need one. I pointed out that we had to 
have something to be governed by. They 
said no. I pointed to the Constitution of 
the United States. They pointed out 
the trouble it was causing and thought 
we would be much better without one. 
I persisted and met with polite but firm 
disinterest. I dropped it, intending to 
attack the problem again when they felt 
the need. We still have no constitution, 
and our class meetings are quite suc- 
cessful. 

The problem of discipline soon arose. 
The class was noisy. Arguments were 
frequent though friendly. One day I 
said that rightly or wrongly my province 
was teaching and that their province was 
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self discipline, that, by the time they 
reached high school, teacher discipline 
should not be necessary. They agreed 
somewhat dubiously, so we formed a 
student court composed of the sergeant- 
at-arms as the presiding officer and four 
others. They drew up a schedule of 
offenses and punishments. There was 
considerable feeling at first, but it sub- 
sided, and it has been a most satisfactory 
solution to what promised to be a vex- 
ing problem. One day a boy said, “Hey, 
you,” to me. George, a big Mexican, 
jumped up and grabbed him by his shirt 
front and shook him, saying, “Listen, 
you lug. That’s Miss Young.” The boy 
had to run three laps around the track, 
and he did it. 


HE first unit of the plan called for 

orientation to the school. The class 
divided into groups and visited various 
parts of the school and drew maps. 
These maps were put together, and a fine 
map of the school proper, the outlying 
buildings, and athletic fields was a result. 
The school officers constituting the 
Board of Control were then invited by 
note to speak to the class. They came 
and told of their duties and qualifica- 
tions. The class peppered them with 
questions and took notes on what they 
said. Each speaker received a note from 
the class thanking him for his visit. 


Next we had various speakers from 
the faculty, including the librarian, who 
told of the library, where the books 
were, how to use the catalogue, the way 
to find books, how to take out books, and 
other things governing the use of books. 
The Deans of Boys and Girls spoke 
with a result that they won many 
friendships, confidence, and respect 
from the group. The health service was 
discussed by the school nurse. Rules 
and regulations governing absence, ill- 
ness, and tardiness were discussed by 
the attendance clerk. In each case a 
note was written asking that they 
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speak, or members of the class asked 
the speaker in person. A note of thanks 
followed each speech. Thus my group 
became acquainted with the school, 
their officers, officials, and the school 
services. 

As we were nearing the half-way 
mark of the semester I gave an examina- 
tion covering the work we had done in 
guidance, English, and social studies. 
It was a revelation. The grades ranged 
from 3 to 95; the average was 52. The 
Board of Control was “something to 
keep the front yard clean.” The Su- 
preme Court is a sit-down strike. The 
librarian taught art. One of the men in 
the guidance office was “the man with a 
top knot.” The cafeteria was located in 
an open patio. The four Japanese boys 
sat in bewilderment. They could not 
read the questions. 

I sent out poor work slips, many of 
them. Pete, a Mexican lad, did not re- 
turn his. One day he borrowed my pen- 
cil, and as I stood at his shoulder he 
signed his mother’s name to his slip. 
I took the slip and then said, “Pete, why 
did you do that? You know you may 
get away with it once, twice, several 
times, but not forever. Won’t your 
mother sign it?” He looked at me, 
shrugged his shoulders, and said, “Why 
take it home? My mother can’t read it, 
Miss Young.” I sent him to the dean of 
boys. When he came back I asked him 
what had happened. He very proudly 
said that he had been given a job around 
the school. He had learned that people 
had confidence and interest in him. Pete 
has left school now and is working in 
the fields earning money for shoes and 
clothes. 


My four Japanese boys who could not 
speak or understand English have also 
been cared for. Two are now in special 
classes. Two come for one period and 
go to a special class the next period. 
These classes are provided for by the 
Japanese Association. I notice improve- 
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ment in the two who remain. They get 
books now and try to read, but as yet 
they do not write. 

Most of the Japanese youngsters go 
three and four times a week to the 
Japanese school. I am not criticizing 
this at all, but it does make it harder 
for them when they are still as inept in 
the use of English as so many are. 


| , stiches that test I spent many mo- 
ments in serious thought. My class 
had been interested in what we had done, 
yet the grades were so low. What had 
gone wrong? Had my methods not been 
right? And what of the subject matter 
of which I had been so sure? Should 
I reteach the unit? 

I decided to strike at what I thought 
was a universal weakness, reading abil- 
ity and techniques and study habits. I 
went over the test with the group, an- 
swered questions, and then closed the 
first phase of the course and went on to 
the new work. These pupils may not 
have learned much as shown by grades, 
but they have learned a lot in self disci- 
pline, confidence, and tolerance. How- 
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ever much they have learned, “teacher” 
has learned far more. Never again will 
she be sure she is sure of subject matter. 
Never again will she say, “This will in- 
terest them; at least, it should because 
it is important,” for I have learned that 
what is important to me may result in 
polite indifference from the class. 

The group is noisy, “slow,” their Eng- 
lish is still bad, and their manners are 
far from perfect. They argue toa point 
of incoherence with pet beliefs of mine. 
Their study habits are disgraceful, but 
improving. They cannot read well. 
They shoot rubber bands. Their ignor- 
ance of current events is still abysmal. I 
would not trade that class for ten “‘bet- 
ter” classes, however. They are real 
people, every one of them, and this 
teacher will be forever grateful for the 
liberal education she has received at 
their hands in three, short, hectic, but 
fruitful months. She now realizes that 
a teacher must really know people on all 
economic and cultural levels if she is 
helpfully to serve all the children of 
all the people in our “laboratories of 
democracy.” 


“Education Digest” Has New Feature 


Encouraged by the fact that consumers in other fields have welcomed 
unbiased and scientific evaluation of items, the Education Digest is seeking to 


do the same for consumers of educational materials. 


Instructional materials 


such as textbooks and courses of study are being carefully evaluated and the 


results given national circulation. 


Because the superabundance of instructional materials makes it difficult 
for educators to choose materials best suited to their needs, the editors of the 
Education Digest are seeking to help solve this problem by providing ratings 
on a five-point scale for various instructional items. The ratings are made 
by experts selected on a nation-wide basis. 

These evaluations are contained in a new feature of the Education Digest, 
called “The Education Digest Ratings of Instructional Materials.” The maga- 
zine is published at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 











California Junior Colleges 
and the University 


OR many years the topic most fre- 

quently discussed in meetings held 
by the junior colleges of California re- 
lated to the function or purpose of the 
junior college. That subject now has 
historical significance only. All the pub- 
lic junior colleges are committed to two 
purposes, namely, that of adding to the 
preparation of some high school gradu- 
ates for quick entry into the responsi- 
bilities of adult life, and that of prepar- 
ing other students for transfer to a 
higher institution. The emphasis placed 
on one or the other of these purposes 
varies with the junior college, but the 
recognition of both as practically and 
educationally sound is universal. 


These two purposes suggest two dis- 
tinct types of curricula and two distinct 
groups of students. But the actual situa- 
tion in almost every junior college belies 
the simplicity of this abstract pattern. 
First of all, a very large per cent of the 
students do not know at the time they 
enter the junior college whether or not 
they should undertake work leading to 
a bachelor’s degree, and apparently there 
is no way by which the choice can be 
effected without employing arbitrary 
means which the facts available do not 
justify. 


HE problem with which every jun- 

ior college must wrestle is the or- 
ganization of curricula which will satisfy 
the two fairly distinct objectives with- 
out sacrificing useful standards and 
without arbitrarily forcing students into 
one or the other types of work. In the 
effort to solve this problem, the Cali- 
fornia junior colleges have resorted to a 
variety of practices which may be char- 
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4 By W. T. BOYCE 





q Dean of the deans, Mr. Boyce is 
often called, for he has served as 
dean at Fullerton Junior College since 
1918—this giving him a longer term 
of office than any other dean or direc- 
tor of a California junior college. Dur- 
ing these years at Fullerton he has 
seen the school grow from a registra- 
tion of 35 to 1,100. 

Dean Boyce has always been in- 
terested in curriculum and articula- 
tion problems on the junior college 
level. As a member of the Conference 
Committee composed of representa- 
tives from the Junior College Federa- 
tion and the University of California, 
he has constantly had to face the 
problem about which he writes in the 
present article—Junior college affilia- 
tions with tax-supported institutions 
of higher learning. 





acterized as mechanistic and expedient 
rather than constructive and educative : 
such as refusing students admission to 
academic courses if they were not fully 
qualified to enter the university on grad- 
uating from high school—at least until 
they have cleared up all deficiencies ; or 
admitting them to academic courses but 
requiring a B average in all work at- 
tempted for transfer ; or offering paral- 
lel courses—one for the deficient and 
one for the sufficient. In all cases the 
classification is made on a subject-grade 
pattern of high school work required by 
the University of California for ad- 
mission. 

To meet the challenge of maintaining 
a college in which the bright and am- 
bitious young people of the community 
can complete the first two years of a 
four-year pattern, the junior college 
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must offer a wide range of subjects of 
university type. Almost a decade ago 
Koos said that a typical junior college 
should offer at least 229 semester units 
of university type.t In 1929 B., M. 
Woods studied the question as it related 
to the University of California.? He 
placed the minimum number of credit- 
hours necessary at 265. This, he said, 
was the equivalent of work required of 
78 per cent of students then enrolled in 
the university. 

The result has been that by far the 
larger part of the offerings in the junior 
colleges of this state are of the tradi- 
tional lower-division university type. 
This situation drew the sharpest criti- 
cism of the Carnegie Foundation Report 
on State Higher Education in California 
in 1932.8 The Commission stated “this 
fact betrays the largest single functional 
failure of the junior colleges of this 
state.” Since the Carnegie investigation 
was made, many curriculum changes 
have taken place in the junior colleges. 
Were a similar investigation made to- 
day, it would reveal a surprising increase 
in completion courses, but a preponder- 
ance of university titles and parallels 
would still be found in most of the col- 
leges. 

The problem goes deeper than is indi- 
cated by the discrepancy between the 
smaller number of students who transfer 
and the large amount of transfer work 
offered. A phase of the problem which 
is not commonly understood is the effect 
on the students produced by a wide 
range of courses bearing familiar and 
intriguing titles, but maintained only for 
students who plan to transfer. “It is 
forbidden!” is never an inspiring label. 





1 Koos, Leonard V., “The Junior College.” 
Research Publication of the University of 
Minnesota, 1924, pages 61-63. 


2 Woods, B. M., “Junior College Preparation 
for University Work.” Bulletin of the Pacific 


Coast Association o genagate Registrars, 
March, 1929, pages 31-41. 


8 State Higher Education in California. Re- 
port of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, 1932, page 31. 
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When applied to courses of study it 
tends to provoke the feeling that the re- 
stricted courses are the real thing and 
that the other courses which are unre- 
stricted are inferior. 

The result is that in self-defense stu- 
dents seek to take the courses which 
have prestige or, if they take courses 
open to everyone, they are likely to feel 
that they have made the choice of neces- 
sity. Students are prone to say, “I am 
taking just a completion course,” half 
apologetically as though they were under 
some condemnation for not being among 
the elect or for having low ambition. As 
early as 1929, Koos pointed to this as 
one of the weaknesses in the junior col- 
lege-senior college relationships.* He 
said that there is admittedly and ob- 
viously a need for differentiated 
opportunities for students of different 
capacities, but “if the differentiation is 
imposed from without, it is likely to be 
artificial and to result in predisposing 
the practical arts program to the less 
competent students and furthermore to 
exclude the liberalizing element from the 
practical arts group.” 


Heo’ can the junior college fulfill 
its valid function of preparing 
students for transfer to the University 
without making course offerings top- 
heavy with courses that attempt to dupli- 
cate lower division university courses? 
One answer to the question the Uni- 
versity alone can give—namely, the sim- 
plification of transfer requirements by 
reducing the amount of prescribed 
junior certificates and pre-major work. 

Many leaders in the ranks of higher 
education have recognized the need for 
such simplification. President Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota has said, 
“Tt is our opinion that most of these re- 
quirements (pre-major and pre-profes- 
sional) exist merely to maintain the 





4 Koos, Leonard V., “The Junior College Cur- 


riculums in California.” Americas ‘ueneeemens 
of Collegiate Registrars, 5:32, 1 
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academic respectability of the depart- 
ments.” 

The Carnegie Commission on State 
Higher Education in California sub- 
scribed to the statement that “many 
graduates who might complete the lib- 
eral course for social intelligence in the 
junior college, might be as well prepared 
and in many instances better grounded 
for specialization than numerous grad- 
uates now admitted without question 
from preparatory curricula . . . requir- 
ing such specific patterns of pre-aca- 
demic training as are now commonly 
demanded assumes an efficacy which the 
present policy does not possess. The in- 
tellectual ability of the student far out- 
weighs all other considerations in a 
successful university career.’”® 

President Marsh of Boston Univer- 
sity, in his Emory University Centennial 
address, December, 1936, said in con- 
nection with transfer regulations, “Se- 
lection for college may be only Calvin- 
istic theology applied to education.’® 
Some experiments in re-shaping re- 
quirements for admission to freshman 
standing and advanced standing are 
being tried at Chicago university, the 
University of Minnesota, and other so- 
called pioneering colleges. 

The advantage to the junior colleges 
of a reduction in prescribed subjects ap- 
plies particularly to the state colleges 
where the number and variety of lower 
division prescribed courses for some 
majors and credentials are even greater 
than in the state university. In many in- 
stances where the university requires 
six, eight, or ten semester-units in a 
subject field, a state college may require 
four, six, eight, or even less. The surplus 
which a transfer may present is, in ef- 
fect, lost because there is no opportunity 
to use such electives within the narrow 
margin of electives allowed. 





5 op. cit. 

6 Marsh, Daniel Lash, “Coérdination: A 
Proper Watchword for the University of To- 
morrow,” School and Society, 45:212, Febru- 
ary 13, 1937. 
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The question is often asked, “Why 
cannot the state colleges accept the 
statutory requirements as fulfilling all 
necessary lower division requirements ?” 
In addition to simplifying the require- 
ments, this would have the merit of 
making the lower division requirements 
for each type of elementary credential 
uniform, and one wonders why it should 
not beso. 

The need for a reduction in the num- 
ber and variety of courses and the need 
for courses which will satisfy broad edu- 


cational purposes for all students is, of 


course, the primary cause of interest in 
survey courses. The junior colleges have 
hoped that here was a type of curriculum 
development which would help materi- 
ally in the fulfillment of their two broad 
functions and at the same time enable 
them to get out from under the merited 
criticism that they were largely dupli- 
cating university lower division courses 
when the majority of their students are 
not at all university type. It may be that 
survey courses are not the effective 
answer to our problem. But whatever 
the university and the state colleges can 
do to simplify the transfer of students to 
their own advanced studies will, thereby, 
make possible a more complete devotion 
of the resources of the junior colleges to 
the great majority of those who will not 
and should not go higher. 


HE higher institutions are, of 

course, up against the problem of 
finding the key to that intellectual ability 
which the Carnegie Commission said 
outweighs all other considerations. The 
comprehensive examination may have 
value but is probably too difficult to 
administer, considering the huge num- 
ber of applicants for transfer from jun- 
ior colleges to the university. But why 
not use standardized intelligence tests ? 
Almost all junior colleges require one or 
more such tests at the present time. It 
would seem reasonable to assume that 
the responsibility for securing the test 
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data needed could be placed on the jun- 
ior colleges. They would have the same 
solicitude for the success of their trans- 
fers that they have now, which should be 
assurance that tests would be admin- 
istered in strict conformity to good 
practice. 

Another factor which might be used 
in admissions is the personnel record of 
the student. The success of a student in 
the University and in the vocation .of 
choice is compounded of many elements 
which are not and can not be expressed 
in grades or even in intellectual power. 
It is the obligation of the lower school 
to ascertain the qualities and character- 
istics of students which make for suc- 
cess or failure and to furnish the higher 
school with such information. 
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In the cooperative relationship of the 
various tax-supported institutions of 
this state, there is much to encourage the 
hope that steady progress will be made 
toward the solution of these problems. 
The higher institutions have long recog- 
nized the significance and the impor- 
tance of the junior colleges. They have 
studied the problems of transfer and 
have made many changes to smooth and 
make straight the way from the junior 
college to the higher college. So long as 
the workers in these separate fields and 
on these separate levels realize that they 
are serving one large purpose and so 
long as the welfare of the individual 
student is the guiding motive, real ad- 
vancement is assured. 


Western Association's Publication on Counseling 


An important contribution to literature in the guidance field is the Report of 
the Committees on Counseling Practices, published in July, 1937, by the Western 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This 93-page booklet, prepared 
under the direction of Merton E. Hill, president of the Western Association, 
outlines in some detail the work carried on by the Association’s committees during 


the past year. 


Each chapter of the pamphlet is written by the chairman of one of the various 
committees at work on the counseling problem. The purpose, as Dr. Virgil E. 
Dickson points out in his introduction, is to throw light on the nature and extent 
of counseling services now being rendered in the various secondary schools and 
institutions of higher learning in California. 

The material is presented, not to suggest what should be done, but rather to 
stimulate thought and to furnish a perspective for future planning in this field. 

Some of the chapters are elaborations or duplicates of certain material pre- 
sented in the May, 1937, issue of the California Journal of Secondary Education— 
articles by Harold B. Brooks, Dr. John W. Harbeson, and by Ting Hsuan Chen 
and Dr. William M. Proctor, for example. Other chapters, however, round out 
the picture of counseling practices in California and make of the book a noteworthy 
contribution. Miss Grace V. Bird, Hugh M. Bell, and Dr. Edward Sanders con- 
tribute this additional material. The historical review of the origin and activities 
of the Western Association, written by A. J. Cloud, is an important part of the 


booklet. 


In the past, membership in the Association has been by institution only. Now, 
however, individuals are invited to join. The membership fee is $5, payable to 
the secretary, and should be addressed to him. It entitles each member to five 
copies of the booklet, described in the earlier paragraphs. Secretary of the associ- 
ation is A. J. Cloud, president of the San Francisco Junior College, and the 
membership fee should be addressed to him at the junior college, Francisco Street 


and Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco. 











The Problem of Class Size— 


A Teacher's View 4 By JOYCE E. LOBNER 


R. EASTBURN’S article which 
was printed in the January, 1937, 
issue of the Journal,’ has interested me 
intensely. I appreciated it more for 
certain implications which it seems to 
make rather than for the direct argu- 
ment it presents. I think these impli- 
cations should be emphasized lest they 
be entirely overlooked and lest admin- 
istrators draw false conclusions from 
the findings as Dr. Eastburn presents 
them. 
Dr. Eastburn seems to be trying to 
prove three theses: 


1. Pupils of low mentality learn bet- 
ter in larger classes ; 


2. They are happier and more well- 
behaved in those larger classes ; 


3. Financial savings can be made 
without instructional loss if we have 
larger classes. 


It seems to me that Dr. Eastburn has 
put the emphasis in the wrong place. 
He says a great deal about increasing 
the size of classes, but in the Phoenix 
experiment there was only one really 
important element. This most potent 
element, I insist, was that each teacher 
had a well-trained assistant. To this 
item he does not call much attention. 


Dr. Eastburn has proved conclu- 
sively to me that teachers can teach five 
large groups more effectively with 
clerical assistance than they can teach 
three small groups and one large group 
without a stenographer to attend to 
clerical detail. But he does not defi- 
nitely draw this conclusion, and I fear 
administrators will not. He says 
"1 Eastburn, Lacey A., “Relation of Class 


he B to yp pd Levels.” California Journal o 
Education, 12 :47-51, January, 1937. 


_ 





q “Thanks to an attack of influenza, 
I had a few leisure moments to read 
your January, 1937, issue. As soon as 
I took up the magazine, the caption, 
‘Class Size and Ability Levels,’ 
caught my attention, and the report 
by Dr. L. A. Eastburn certainly held 
it. For publication, I know that my 
comments should have reached you 
long ago, but whether they are pub- 
lished or not there are a few points 
that I should like to make on this 
subject.” 

With this explanation, Miss Lobner, 
who teaches in the Lockwood Junior 
High School, Oakland, submits the 
accompanying observations. Her 
comments are particularly valuable 
because they give us the point of 
view of a teacher. Miss Lobner has 
taught from the fourth grade through 
the junior college and has handled a 
wide variety of teaching subjects. 
“All teaching is good,” she says, “but 
the closer the teacher and the learner 
can come in contact, the more they 
are both benefited.” 





(p. 51): “some teachers can handle 
large homogeneous classes as effectively 
as small ones. . . . The teaching load of 
such teachers could be relieved by as- 
signing cadet teachers as assistants to 
take care of all clerical work as well 
as assisting in giving individual help to 
those students who fall behind.” (Ital- 
ics mine). The teaching load must be 
relieved, as an administrator would 
find, if he tried to do all that must be 
done for five classes of even forty 
pupils without assistance, or the teacher 
would not handle the work very effec- 
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tively even if she broke her health in 
trying to do so. 


I AM teaching five classes now, two 
of them numbering forty-five and 
forty-three respectively. The average 
I. Q. in the first is 100.8 and in the 
second, 92.8. I have no well-trained 
stenographer, and, in order to give in- 
dividual attention to pupils who need it, 
I do my clerical work at night and 
lower my resistance and contract influ- 
enza, which with its sequalae will cost 
me more than the salary of an assistant 
for a month. The thing that makes my 
blood boil is that educational leaders 
who are anxious to cut costs will use 
Dr. Eastburn’s conclusions to support 
themselves in a class enlarging program 
regardless of mentality of pupils or 
spread of I. Q.’s in classes; they will 
disregard the fact that (p.50): the 
teachers who took the five large classes 
of from fifty-five to sixty (totaling not 
more than three hundred) instead of 
five classes of from thirty to thirty-five 
(totaling not more than 175) had a 
well-trained assistant who did at least 
one-third of the work. This, on a quan- 
titative basis, cuts the three hundred 
pupils units down to two hundred, 
which is only an increase of 14 per cent 
over 175. 

Again let me say that I doubt that it 
was the large class that was beneficial 
to the slow students. It was the im- 
provement in teaching by means of 
giving the teacher a chance to teach 
instead of being a clerk and a fagged- 
out instructor. 

The lack of disciplinary problems in 
the large classes probably was due to 
the fact that the teachers had more 
time for conferences with and study of 
problem children and came to the class 
less fatigued from doing clerical work. 
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It is not the large class, even when 
homogeneous, that benefits the back- 
ward child. It is a teacher unharassed 
by details and thus able to make a bet- 
ter personal contact with the child. 
Even if this costs more, as Dr. East- 
man shows it would not, it would pay 
the community in fewer maladjusted 
personalities after school days are over. 

And, by the way, I do not agree with 
Dr. Eastburn’s statement in regard to 
these backward children. He says, (on 
page 40): “a disproportionate part of 
the school budget is being expended 
upon those students who give the least 
promise of returning a large dividend 
to the community for its investment in 
their education.” This is a purely quan- 
titative viewpoint. Does Dr. Eastburn 
stop to consider what becomes of chil- 
dren of low mentality after they leave 
school? If they are not handled ex- 
pertly in school, they leave sooner and 
drift further from useful living, thus 
putting a financial burden on society to 
pay for the cost of caring for them as 
criminals or unemployables. 


E all want happy, well-trained, 
and adjusted personalities as the 
end-product of our schools. This can- 
not be realized, at any cost, as long as 
we permit as a by-product, weary 
teachers, dissatisfied because of over- 
work on details which are only supple- 
mentary to teaching and which unfit 
them for accomplishing what they 
should do and want to do for children. 
Dr. Eastburn’s suggestion of larger 
classes is not nearly so valuable and 
would not bring about nearly as large 
a real saving as his suggestion of cleri- 
cal aid for teachers. For this latter 
implication all thinking teachers and 
administrators and parents should ap- 
plaud him. 











Converting Noonday Leisure 


Into an Asset 


OONTIME leisure of high school 

and junior college students may 
be turned from liability to asset through 
a system of brief and varied entertain- 
ments in the auditorium. 

The system now being followed in 
Pomona High School and Junior Col- 
lege, which this article seeks to describe, 
is accomplishing at least four ends, all 
of which we regard as desirable : 

1. Reduction of noontime disorders. 

2. Increase in student interest in current 
topics. 

3. Supply of good entertainment for those 
of small means. 

4. Stimulation of students to serve as en- 
tertainers. 

The plan at present is attracting some 
300 to 400 students to our auditorium 
from three to five noons every week. 
These students are in the auditorium 
for the last twenty or twenty-five min- 
utes of the 45-minute luncheon period. 
Since our school population numbers 
1,250 students, this means that about 
one-third of the students attend these 
informal programs rather regularly. 

The present schedule calls for the 
following entertainment: 

Monpays: Community singing, using 
mostly modern popular song hits. 


Tuespays: Sound films, usually musical 
comedy or vaudeville. 


WepneEspAys: Newsreels and travel pic- 
tures. 


TuHurspays: One-act playlets or radio- 
type skits by juniors. 


Fripays: One-act playlets or radio-type 
skits by seniors. 

Monday is usually home-talent day 
with ten minutes of community singing 
followed by a ten-minute program made 
up of vocal solos or ensembles, ac- 
cordion, piano, “jazz” orchestra, tap or 
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4 By J. L. BRANNAN 





’ Mr. Brannan is vice-principal of 
the Pomona High School and Junior 
College, a position which he has 
held for the last fifteen years. Prior 
to going to Pomona, he had eight 
years’ adult education work in the 
Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Brannan’s article is particu- 
larly valuable because of the list of 
education films, all available at little 
er no cost, which he has included. 
This list will be of value to many 
schools even though they do not ex- 
pect to use the movies as noontime 
entertainment. 





eccentric dancing, all by students of this 
institution. 

The noontime community sings are 
often led by the principal, who enjoys 
this activity and does it uncommonly 
well. For accompaniment we provide 
either piano or recorded music, the 
latter brought in through the excellent 
loudspeaker facilities. We project the 
words on the screen as the songs are 
being sung. The organist, who is also 
the musical director of our best local 
film theater, occasionally assists us by 
serving as accompanist at noon and, 
incidentally, brings us some excellent 
piano solos on his own. 


‘Tas article attempts to enumerate 
almost exclusively those programs 
which we have offered since October 1, 
1936, although essentially the same 
general plan has been followed here for 
a number of years with far less ade- 
quate equipment. Since last June we 
have been provided with good sound- 
film equipment, and this enables us to 
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do rather well by the large groups who 
“drop in” for the noontime “talkies” 
two or three days each week. 

Since last fall educational films have 
been brought to the students at their 
luncheon period at extremely low cost. 
The only expense is usually just for 
shipment. We presented such films as 
the following : 


Paris, an excellent 30-minute sound 
film from the French Line, much ap- 
preciated by our foreign-language stu- 
dents. 

Flying the Lindbergh Trail, about an 
hour of superb aviation travel from the 
United States to South America and 
return via the Andes, west coast, Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, and Texas. The 
sound film was obtained from Pan- 
American Airways. 


Sports in Japan, a sound film show- 
ing the active preparations afoot in that 
energetic land for the 1940 Olympics ; 
and Fishermen in the North Pacific, a 
revelation of the skill of the Japanese 
in the science of Isaak Walton, dealing 
with fishing all the way from hooking 
sardines to whales. Both these were 
20-minute pictures obtained from the 
Japan Tourist Bureau. 

The First Twenty Million Years, a 
40-minute sound film tracing the his- 
tory of natural gas from the days of 
the dinosaurs down to modern indus- 
trial development; obtained from the 
Natural Gas Bureau. 

From the Presidio of San Francisco 
we obtained Cadet Days, an hour’s ac- 
count (silent) of the training of a West 
Point cadet from his first day to his 
graduation at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy; also they sent us The 
Life o’ Riley, a 30-minute description 
(also silent) of the educational process 
used at Fort Riley, the “West Point of 
horsemanship.” 

From the United States Navy re- 
cruiting headquarters in Los Angeles 
we have obtained numerous entertain- 


ing and informative travel films, such 
as: Crossroads of the Pacific (Ha- 
wali); South Seas Cruise; Crossing 
the Line (King Neptune ceremonies) ; 
With the Asiatic Fleet (China) ; also 
such pictures as Sky Fleets, Submarine 
Service, Making Men o’ Warsmen, and 
The Gray Armada. All these are sound 
films. 


From the United States Marine 
Corps we secured Soldiers of the Sea 
in China, and In Nicaragua (1927). 

Our neighbor, Uncle Sam, over at the 
Presidio in San Francisco sent us re- 
cently a four-reel silent picture entitled 
Around the World with United States 
Signal Corps Ship “Dellwood.” That 
film, though silent and a few years old, 
is extremely interesting to any high 
school student who has a flair at all for 
world travel. 


Thus far this year we have not ob- 
tained any films describing our national 
parks and playgrounds ; in former years 
the railroads have procured a number 
of these for us, several of them proving 
remarkably interesting. 

In former years we ordered films 
regularly from the film library of the 
Extension Division, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, and we fully expect 
to continue obtaining pictures from 
this excellent source. Rentals average 
little more than $1 a reel. The express 
charge on 35-millimeter film is, how- 
ever, a factor. 

One set of pictures that in former 
years proved especially popular and 
constructive among Pomona students 
was the description of favorite pastimes 
and annual undergraduate events and 
antics of the students at Berkeley, is- 
sued by the Alumni Association, Uni- 
versity of California. We are informed 
that a new film is now available for the 
delivery and return costs only. 

For mere amusement and nonsense 
features we rent from the regular dis- 
tributors of Warner Brothers, RKO, 
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and other major studios, a pair of 
20-minute “talkies” each week. Rental 
and transportation together amount to 
about $6 a week for these two programs. 

These commercial distributors also 
send us some excellent educational films. 
For instance, RKO a few days ago 
sent us Pathe Topics No. 1, picturing 
a recent airplane flight from Fairbanks, 
Alaska, three times around Mount Mc- 
Kinley. That is a great example of 
aerial photography. Another remark- 
able news subject was Twenty-Five 
Years of Headlines, compressing into 
twenty minutes most of the major news 
stories since 1912. 


| Spousal pena offerings of the “cus- 
tomers” are more than meeting our 
expenses. Although we try to make it 
plain to every student that all contri- 
butions are voluntary and that admis- 
sion is free, our bulletins also invite 
everyone who can conveniently do so to 
put in a nickel or a penny as he enters. 
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We have a regular staff of nine high 
school girls, with two on duty in rota- 
tion at each assembly program, stand- 
ing at the door with a cup to receive 
contributions. All revenue is regularly 
reported back to the “patrons” so they 
may know how the revenue compares 
with the budget. 

Daily income ranges from $1.50 to 
$5.50 and averages about $2. Thus, 
there is received about enough to pay 
the weekly current expenses and, ad- 
ditionally, to put by a dollar or so a 
week towards equipment or new records 
to be added from time to time. 

The projection room is operated by 
two licensed operators recruited from 
the student body. Their faithful serv- 
ice, backed by the continuous encour- 
agement of our principal and many of 
the teachers and supported by nearly 
all members of the student body who 
remain on the campus at noon, accounts 
for the success of this plan in our insti- 
tution. 


The Stanford Radio Forum 


A series of thirteen half-hour programs by members of the faculty of the 
School of Education at Stanford University has been scheduled by the Western 
network of the National Broadcasting Company. These programs will be sched- 
uled twice a month, beginning some time in October. The broadcasts are being 
planned so as to encourage and to aid secondary schools in a critical appraisal of 


their entire school program. 


The series will be scheduled at an hour which will be convenient for faculty 
and parent groups which are planning to utilize them. Announcement of the time 
and stations handling the programs will be made soon. A printed schedule will 
be distributed to school administrators in the region covered, and announcement 
will also be made in the professional publications and through regular radio pub- 


licity channels. 


Detailed copies of the final broadcast schedule may be obtained 


directly from the Stanford Forum, School of Education, Stanford University, 


California. 


The following is a tentative list of topics to be covered: Basic Curriculum 
Revision Needed, Psychological Foundations of Education, Social Foundations 
of Education, What Philosophy Should Guide in Curriculum Development ?, 
Adapting Instruction to Student Needs, Reading—A Concern of Every Teacher, 
Mental and Physical Health, Art and Music Enrich Instruction in Other Fields, 
Social Understanding Developed by All Teachers, Students Serve the School 
and the Community, Creative Education, Should Subject Divisions Be Elimi- 
nated?, Teachers and Parents Plan the Educational Program. 


























A Plea for More Interest in 


Parent Education 


HE urgency that is felt in refer- 

ence to education sometimes seems 
contrary to its best interest. Educa- 
tion is in reality a life process, which 
like other life processes such as circu- 
lation, digestion, and respiration, is 
coterminous with the life of each indi- 
vidual. It differs from other life pro- 
cesses in that it is more or less subject 
to planning and conscious control. Dur- 
ing certain years of our lives the con- 
ditions under which the process goes 
on are more favorable than others. 
There has been enough study of con- 
ditions under which children from six 
to fourteen years of age learn to enable 
us to provide favorable conditions for 
learning in those years, and in recent 
time there has been intensive study of 
education during the first five or six 
years of the child’s life. As a result 
we now have many arresting hypothe- 
ses, as well as valuable knowledge bear- 
ing upon conditions favorable to edu- 
cation in early childhood. But there is 
increasing recognition of the fact that 
there is relatively little agreement about 
the best conditions for education in the 
secondary, college, and adult years. 


Many theories are being proposed, 
and different forms are being tried with 
reference to education in the years 
after the historical elementary school 
period. Experiments in this area em- 
phasize changes in curriculum and 
method, vocational guidance, mental 
health, and social organization and con- 
trol. And finally, also, we are develop- 
ing a recognition of the significance of 
the total, lifelong process and the effect 
of this concept on school practice. 
There are still many individuals teach- 


4 By GERTRUDE LAWS 





q “Organized study by parents is 
growing throughout the State. The 
Bureau of Parent Education in the 
State Department of Education has 
attempted throughout its existence to 
give assistance to leaders of parent 
study groups at the annual meetings 
of the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, as well as in local com- 
munities. It has also tried to interpret 
this important phase of adult educa- 
tion to professional and lay groups.” 
Thus writes Dr. Laws who, in the ac- 
companying article pleads for a vig- 
orous attack on the problems of par- 
ent education. “Parent education,” 
she says, “is an effort to study the 
findings from research centers and to 
use them to increase the effectiveness 
of home and community life.” 

Miss Laws is in charge of the Bu- 
reau of Parent Education which is a 
part of the division of Adult and Con- 
tinuation Education of the State De- 
partment of Education. She has 
taught in summer sessions at Yale, at 
Columbia, and at the University of 
California. 





ing in our schools who act as if they 
thought boys and girls had existence 
only during the hours they sit together 
in a particular class. Many others act 
as if they think that “education” is a 
preparation for “life,” which should be 
fraught with feverish tension and ef- 
fort, with certain “degrees” as evidence 
of “completion.” When the full sig- 
nificance of the lifelong nature of edu- 
cation finally is accepted by our schools, 
then will we begin to realize the true 
function of adult education. 
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7 the last twenty-five years there 

has been tremendous growth in the 
numbers of adults who are engaged in 
organized study. This may be taken as 
evidence of one or all of the following 
conditions : 

1. Appreciation of the difficulty of adult 
responsibilities and the need for more 
knowledge in the discharge of adult 
obligations. 

2. Discovery that “school education” 
does not and cannot complete or end 
the process of education. 

3. Development of an appetite for more 
reliable knowledge as a basis for en- 
joyment of adult life. 

4. Recognition of organized study as an 
acceptable way to occupy hours not 
devoted to economic productivity. 

5. A promise of increased earning power. 

Whatever the meaning, the fact is 

that much time and attention is being 
devoted to adult education throughout 
the country. The effect of adult study 
upon all phases of school and college 
activity is not yet fully apparent, but it 
cannot fail to affect the way adults feel 
and think with reference to school prac- 
tices. Adult education may be the 
means of bringing about a shift in em- 
phasis from material values in life to 
human values, and it may bring a clear 
recognition of the things that can be 
learned with satisfaction at different 
levels of maturity. The significance 
of the maturity of the learner is some- 
times disregarded in planning school 
curricula. 


“Get wisdom, and with all thy get- 
ting—get understanding.” What is wis- 
dom; where and when and how do we 
get it? We have been told that knowl- 
edge is the beginning of wisdom. Ac- 
quisition of knowledge has come in for 
a good deal of condemnation in recent 
years. So much, indeed that many 


teachers feel apologetic if they insist 
upon command of accurate knowledge 
on the part of their pupils. This con- 
demnation is an outcome of the realiza- 
tion that a part of the knowledge which 
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has been required has not been appro- 
priate to the maturity of the learner; 
there is also the recognition that knowl- 
edge acquired verbally may never be- 
come wisdom or, if it does become 
wisdom, that it does not necessarily 
develop into understanding. 


‘TH typical human being appears 

to need years of sensory-motor ex- 
perience to acquire the necessary va- 
riety of knowledge of his material 
surroundings. This later becomes a basis 
for acquisition of knowledge through 
intellectual activity known as reading, 
conversation, and abstract calculations 
of all kinds. In many public schools 
the abstract intellectual processes are 
introduced too early. Without a large 
body of varied experience with seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling, 
reading can be only partially service- 
able. The individual who has traveled 
in the Orient reads even news reports 
with a different kind of feeling from 
the equally intelligent but less ex- 
perienced reader who has not traveled 
in the Orient. Conversation and read- 
ing are different experiences from see- 
ing, hearing, smelling, and tasting. The 
person who has never lived in the 
country might read The Country Kit- 
chen and fail utterly to appreciate that 
artistic and skillful interpretation of 
the significance of the country kitchen. 
Wide and varied sensory-motor experi- 
ence is the source of the knowledge 
which may become wisdom as it is cor- 
rectly interpreted. It has been pointed 
out again and again by our more 
thoughtful and critical observers that 
there is a possibility that much of the 
verbal learning that goes on in our 
schools remains sterile because of the 
narrowness of experience. We also 
know that a wise adult can use the 
most familiar scenes and experiences 
as a basis for development of profound 
wisdom. 
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Few of us have failed to observe the 
joyous expression of discovery on a 
child’s face when he sees the meaning 
of a fact he has known verbally for a 
long time, and most of us will be un- 
able to refrain from saying, “That is 
what I’ve been telling you all these 
years,” when such occasions arise. The 
important point is that a degree of ma- 
turity is necessary to the understanding 
of the generalization and that maturity 
is related to the quality and variety of 
experience. 

Much of the time spent with junior 
high school and high school pupils in 
consideration of generalizations fails of 
its intention because of the limited ex- 
perience and immaturity of the pupils. 
The meaning of many socially im- 
portant generalizations must wait for 
maturity in the’ individual. Unless 
organized study is carried on by adults 
the meaning and usefulness of much 
excellent material which is now offered 
during years of immaturity and in- 
experience is lost. 


"FARING as our thesis the lifelong na- 
ture of education, we have argued 
for a schooling which will extend be- 
yond the years of formal classroom 
experience. Now we turn to a specific 
phase of this type of education which 
particularly needs attention. Even at 
its very best, preparation in our schools 
for the most important adult responsi- 
bility—parenthood—has been inade- 
quate. Almost every study available 
indicates the importance of prepara- 
tion for family life if the social and 
emotional equilibrium of each of us is 
to be maintained. 

In the light of all this, the develop- 
ment of a program of education for 


family life should engage the interest 
of all school workers. Such a program 
might even be undertaken as early as 
the sixth grade and continued for 
young people in the high school and 
college. For parents who are respon- 
sible for a preponderance of the time 
of their children, a vigorous program 
of parent education should be a major 
concern of school workers. There is 
no longer any doubt on the part of in- 
formed people that adults can learn. 
Parents provide the best situation for 
a maximum of learning. They have 
present problems, they have experience 
in the field of their problems, they have 
the powerful motive of affection for 
their children. 

In California since 1926, there has 
been a bureau of parent education in 
the California State Department of 
Education. The work has been ex- 
perimental, promotional, and develop- 
mental in character. The work done 
not only in California, but throughout 
the country, indicates how important 
it is at this time that school authorities 
consider the reorganization of school 
practices. Biological processes go on 
regardless of social, political, or eco- 
nomic systems. Secondary schools can 
no longer stand apart from education 
for family life. Their pupils have 
had from fourteen to eighteen years of 
experience as members of families 
upon which to base their study. Many 
of them stand at the threshhold of a 
new family, one established by them- 
selves. Work in this area for all high 
school pupils and for parents of all 
children must be demanded by all pro- 
fessional groups. We delay a vigorous 
attack on the problems of parent edu- 
cation at our peril. 


PWA Funds Build Schools 


Approximately 70 per cent of all schools built in the United States since 
1933 were erected with the aid of PWA funds. 
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Healdsburg High Offers Course 
on the Automobile—A course on 
the automobile is offered in the Healds- 
burg High School in which the follow- 
ing factors are given consideration: 
safe driving; sufficient knowledge of 
the mechanics of the car for the stu- 
dent to know how to handle it effici- 
ently and economically; the art of 
buying a car to meet one’s own personal 
needs, without being unduly influenced 
by claims of advertising ; a knowledge 
of the many time-payment plans ; some- 
thing of the owner’s legal responsibili- 
ties and the various kinds of insurance 
by which he may protect those respon- 
sibilities. In order to keep the class 
small enough to handle, it was limited 
to those who would be sixteen years of 
age by the first of the year and who 
did not have a driver’s license. 

A somewhat extended description of 
this course will appear in a fall issue of 
the Clearing House. 

San Mateo Junior College District 
Is Expanded.—The San Mateo Jun- 
ior College District has recently been 
expanded to include other areas within 
the county. Although the success of the 
plan meant the withdrawal of the jun- 
ior college from his administrative 
jurisdiction, it was actively sponsored 
and supported by Supt. Homer Martin. 
He will be associated with the new dis- 
trict as comptroller and will continue to 
serve as superintendent of the San 
Mateo Union High School District, 
which includes the high schools at San 
Mateo and Burlingame. 
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Although the general policies of the 
past will prevail with respect to internal 
administration and curriculum, it is an- 
ticipated by Principal Charles S. Mor- 
ris that more terminal curricula will be 
established at San Mateo. Students 
who come from areas recently added to 
the district, he believes, will represent 
various vocational interests. 


A sum of $185,000 has been set aside 
by the board of education for the con- 
struction of the first unit of a new set 
of buildings to be erected on a new site 
which is already owned by the district. 
The site consists of nearly forty acres 
adjoining the San Mateo High School. 


Los Angeles Junior College Plans 
Evening Classes.—Dr. R. C. Ingalls, 
director of the Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, describes plans for late afternoon 
and evening classes in the Los Angeles 
Junior College as follows: 


1. There is a definite demand and need for 
the extension of our classes into the late 
afternoon and evening. 

2. Recommendation has been made to the 
superintendent and the Board of Education 
that money for this work be provided in the 
1937-1938 budget. 

3. Present courses and curricula will be 
made available in late afternoon and evening 
before undertaking new projects. Men and 
women taking the courses will be regularly 
enrolled as junior college students. College 
credit will be granted in pre-professional and 
semi-professional fields. 

4. Since we wish to have the advantage of 
a unified plan of administration in extending 
our college work into late afternoon and eve- 
ning, the functions of guidance, registration, 
records, placement, student-life activities, and 
general administration will be provided 
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through the appointment of assistants to the 
personnel now in charge of each of these 
functions. 


5. Our extension work will be adequately 
codrdinated with the present adult education 
program now operated by the emergency 
education program of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


6. The extension into late afternoon and 
evening classes will be made gradually as 
indicated by needs and budget conditions. 


7. Rules, regulations, and policies to gov- 
ern instructions, activities, and personnel and 
adequate articulation with the present day- 
time work of the college are now being 
studied and formulated by a special com- 
mittee of the faculty. This report will be 
ready for consideration in the near future. 

7 5 Y 

The Secondary School Teaching 
Load.—In 1930-31 the average daily 
attendance per certificated employee in 
California high school districts was 
15.4. This figure increased to 18.8 in 
1933-34, after which it decreased to 
18.0 in 1935-36. In junior colleges 
there were 16.8 students in average 
daily attendance per certificated em- 
ployee in 1930-31, 19.6 in 1933-34, and 
18.8 in 1935-36. In terms of percent- 
ages, the high school teacher’s load was 
nearly 17 per cent higher in 1935-36 
than in 1930-31; the junior college 
teacher’s load was 12 per cent higher. 

It is, of course, true that such cal- 
culations do not adequately tell the 
story. On the other hand administra- 
tors, and especially teachers, know 
quite well that their classes increased in 
size immediately after the economic de- 
pression began; they also know that 
many teachers were scheduled to teach 
an extra class or to supervise additional 
extra-curricular activities. Additions to 
the staffs of numerous high schools and 
junior colleges have not been propor- 
tionate to the increased work of the 
schools. It is probably safe to say that 
the load of the average secondary 
school teacher in California is 10 to 20 
per cent heavier than it was in 1929 or 
1930. 
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Even yet many governing boards, 
and many administrators, assume that 
the added work caused by increased 
numbers of students and new curricu- 
lum developments can be absorbed by 
staffs that have been enlarged little if 
any—if indeed they have not been de- 
creased—since 1929. There is need of 
an extensive study of this problem, 
both from the standpoint of the state 
and from the standpoint of local school 
systems. 

v 7 7 

Percentage of Santa Rosa Grad- 
uates Continuing in School.—At the 
Santa Rosa Junior College, an investi- 
gation has been made to determine the 
number of graduates of the 1935 and 
the 1936 classes of the county who 
were continuing their education. The 
per cent of graduates attending schools 
of some kind was 41 for 1935, and 39 
for 1936. In 1935, the per cent con- 
tinuing their education in what may be 
termed the academic field was 58; in 
1936 this number jumped to 75. Only 
14.5 per cent of the graduates enrolled 
in the Santa Rosa Junior College in 
1935. The figure for 1936 was 20.1 per 
cent. 

7 y 7 

Summerville Students Publish 
Yearbook.—The students of the 
Summerville Union High School, Tuol- 
umne, have for several years issued a 
yearbook which they themselves pub- 
lish. Last year, all the work except the 
cover was done within the school. The 
text was mimeographed and pictures 
were taken and developed by the pupils. 
Prints were pasted in appropriate 
places. Skillful drawing, lettering, and 
other decorations add to the attractive- 
ness of the volume which is an ex- 
ceptionally creditable piece of work. 

7 7 5 

San Diego Classes for Sub-stand- 
ard Pupils.—With the assistance of 
Miss Mildred Dietch, psychiatrist in 
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the Bureau of Child Reference, several 
classes for sub-standard pupils have 
been organized in the Point Loma 
Junior-Senior High School, San Diego. 
Three teachers have given special study 
to the problems of these boys and girls, 
who have an I.Q. range of between 50 
and 85. Commenting upon the situa- 
tion, Principal Clarence R. Swenson 
says: “These youngsters cannot profit 
from the regular junior high school 
work, and yet they are adolescents and 
should not be held back in the grades. 
They participate in normal home room 
classes, physical education classes, and 
in some art, music, shop and home 
economics classes, but their academic 
work is ‘tempered to the shorn lamb.’ ” 
sf 7 sf 

Many Lowell High Graduates Go 
to College.—Principal L. H. Stephens 
of the Lowell High School, San Fran- 
cisco, reports the following informa- 
tion regarding members of the 1937 
graduating class: 192 went to college; 
31 to work; 74 to junior college; 3 to 
West Point or Annapolis; 33 to busi- 
ness college. Of those who went to 
college, 3 were awarded scholarships. 

sf v : 

Variety of Activities in South 
Pasadena School.—The students of 
the. South Pasadena Junior High 
School have recently completed Young 
Voices, a book of creative verse, writ- 
ten and printed by themselves. They 
have also finished the fourth of a series 
of fresco murals depicting life in early 
California. This work is unusual in 
that it received a minimum amount of 
direction from the art department. 


One of the English-social studies 
classes petitioned the city council to 
remove a stop sign in the front of the 
school. In the petition the problem of 
traffic safety is thoroughly considered, 
with footnotes indicating sources and 
plates showing actual traffic conditions 
upon the street in question. 
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Chico High Prepares Rolls of 
Films to Illustrate Units—In the 
Chico High School several departments 
have prepared pictures to illustrate 
units of instruction. Pupils and teacher 
are on the alert for representations 
which properly represent various 
phases of the unit. These are copied, 
arranged in proper order upon a roll of 
film, and used with a projector. 

A particularly successful series of 
illustrations on the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod was made in Miss Anne H. Cur- 
rie’s class in English literature. There 
were approximately eighty individual 
pictures, each accompanied by an ex- 
planatory paragraph. According to the 
comments of the pupils, these were 
worth more than a series of references. 
The Canterbury Tales, Idylls of the 
King, Joan of Arc, and The Odyssey 
represent other series which were han- 
dled by individual students. IIlustra- 
tions of this type are filed for the use 
of succeeding classes. 

W. R. West of the physics depart- 
ment is technician for the visual aid 
department of the school and in this 
capacity prepares films for these units. 
He can copy pictures relating to a unit 
and taken from any source, or he 
makes originals on the scene of an ac- 
tivity. Mr. West uses a Model E Leica 
miniature camera, with panchromatic 
Eastman film. 

He states that besides taking origi- 
nals, the camera will copy anything 
from a quarter of an inch in diameter 
up to about 16x24 inches. It will take 
color as well as black and white. The 
lens is an Alman F3.5. The shutter 
has seven speeds, from 1/20 to 1/500 
of a second, as well as time and bulb. 
The total cost of the camera, light 
meter, copying apparatus, and projec- 
tor, is approximately $250. On a film 
of forty pictures, the cost of an in- 
dividual picture is about 4.6 cents. 
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Colusa County Has Boys’ Senate. 
—The Colusa County High School 
Boys’ Senate is in the third year of its 
existence. It has a membership ranging 
from twenty-five to thirty-five, elected 
from the various high schools of the 
county. Some of the senators are Re- 
publicans, some are Democrats, others 
are Socialists, and so on. An organiza- 
tion similar to that of the United States 
Senate has been effected, and the busi- 
ness is the business of the national 
legislative body. Issues are debated and 
voted upon, The young senators de- 
velop high skill in debate and in parlia- 
mentary practice and show much in- 
dividuality in point of view and in cast- 
ing ballots. The boys visited the State 
Legislature in Sacramento, where they 
were given the privilege of the floor. 
It is reported by E. W. Gillis, principal 
of the Princeton Joint Union High 
School last year and a leader in the 
founding of the organization, that 
the boys “came home more enthusiastic 
than ever for their own organization.” 
The Colusa County girls also have a 
senate, known as the Vox Puellarum. 

A similar senate was organized some 
forty-five years ago in the Fresno High 
School. It is still functioning. 

7 vy 7 

Colusa Teachers Have Time for 
Curriculum Revision. — Under the 
leadership of Vice-Principal A. T. 
Newman, arrangements have been 
made so that four teachers in charge 
of the work in social studies at the 
Colusa Union High School may meet 
for a period each day to consider meth- 
ods of improving their work. This 
committee also receives help and sug- 
gestions from other teachers. Princi- 
pal George H. Pence believes that, if 
progress is to be made in curriculum 
revision, a definite time must be pro- 
vided for it in the daily schedule—not 
an easy thing to accomplish in a small 
rural high school. 
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Principal Pence adds that the work 
in freshman social studies and English 
classes has had outstanding success. At 
Colusa much attention has also been 
given to other courses in the social 
sciences. Algebra has become a tenth- 
grade subject. Under present plans, 
continued attention will be given to the 
social studies and English, the prob- 
lems of junior business training will be 
attacked, and a program of remedial 
reading will be started. 

vy + 5 

Music and Physics Departments 
Unite To Present Unit.—Both music 
and physics departments contributed to 
an integrated unit on “proportions in 
music” offered sophomore students in 
a Fresno High School mathematics 
class last spring. Laboratory experi- 
ments with metronome, piano, tuning 
forks, and violin served to introduce 
laws of harmony and rhythm as a field 
for exploration with mathematics as a 
guide. The teacher is Lee Cronbach. 

The cultural importance of quanti- 
tative studies was the center of em- 
phasis of the brief unit. It was neces- 
sary first to overcome actual incredulity 
among the class members (many of 
whom had intensively studied music) 
that mathematics and music had any- 
thing in common. Following this the 
instructor sought to suggest points of 
contact in the fields rather than to an- 
analyze exhaustively any sub-topic. 
Throughout the work, numerical exer- 
cises demonstrated the applications of 
proportion to the study and provided 
drill in their use. 


Consideration was given such mod- 
ern innovations in quantitative music 
as the decibel scale, the use of micro- 
phonic controls to alter the relative 
volume of orchestral instruments and 
overtones, and elementary acoustics. 

The work was placed in the propor- 
tion unit of plane geometry only be- 
cause that course is terminal for most 
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of the students. It would fit somewhat 
better into a core-curriculum sequence 
or an enriched algebra course. 

Following treatment of the slide rule 
in this course of Mr. Lee’s, volunteer 
students turned to supplementary top- 
ics usually considered but slightly in 
formal courses. These included the 
making of ruled surface models, and a 
study of interpolation and extrapola- 
tion, which is customarily neglected de- 
spite its great importance in inductive 
science. It is proposed to add work in 
curve fitting and statistical probability 
if the course is repeated. 

7 7 Sf 


Riverside Pupils Determine Em- 
phasis in English-Social Science 
Course.—In the Central Junior High 
School, Riverside, pupils are allowed a 
choice of emphasis in their English- 
social science course. They may choose 
sections emphasizing grammar, creative 
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writing, or speech improvement. The 
pupils who test below average in read- 
ing must choose remedial reading sec- 
tions. Regular elective classes are 
given in drama and journalism. 
7 LA sf 

School Booklet Suggests Activi- 
ties for Summer Vacation.—Summer 
Vacation Trails is a booklet developed 
by groups of pupils in the Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School, Los 
Angeles. The materials were collected 
by the pupils, the printing was done by 
the printing classes, and linoleum 
blocks were cut by B7 art classes. The 
booklet abounds with suggestions for 
excursions, trips, or visits which may 
be taken by the pupils. It lists mu- 
seums and parks, it recommends radio 
programs and motion pictures, it de- 
scribes summer camps and recreation 
centers, and it gives lists of suggested 
readings. 





HERE'S A FOUR &k**x*¥** CONTRIBUTION 


HIGH SCHOOL AND YOU 


A text in orientation and guidance suitable for eighth grade and high-school pupils. 
Presents in popular and interesting style the story of what high school is all about and 
the story of what each high-school subject is about. Offers pupils real and practical 
guidance in planning and pursuing their high-school work and activities. A text book in 
orientation and educational guidance by a practical school man with an introduction by 
the dean of a college of education. 

Written by IRVIN T. SIMLEY 


Superintendent of Schools 
South St. Paul, Minnesota 


Edited by HAROLD C. HAND 
Professor, School of Education, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 


Introduction by ERNEST O. MELBY 
Dean, School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 





Beautifully bound in red 
leathercloth which makes it un- 
usually serviceable for pupil us- 
age. Printed in large twelve point 
Century type which makes it very 
easy to read. Contains three hun- 
dred twenty-eight (328) pages of 
useful material, 


Already many school districts 
have placed sizable initial or- 
ders for this text. This book is 
receiving spontanecus acceptance 
among educators everywhere, be- 
cause of its flexibility and practi- 
cal treatment of the material 
offered. 


THIS BOOK LISTS FOR $1.40 (subject, of course, to school discount) 
STEWART PUBLISHING COMPANY - - Santa Rosa, California 
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mento Senior High School, Sacramento. 

G. C. Mann, Chief of Division of Adult and 
Continuation Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Los Angeles. 

Merrie Lee McGINNI8s, Speech Arts, Hunt- 
ington Park High School. 

Mrs. EpitrH Murpuy, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, San Francisco City Schools. 

AMBROSE R. NICHOLS, Principal, Technical 
High School, San Jose. 

CLauDE E. NIHART, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts, Los Angeles City Schools. 

ANNE Norwoop, English and Dramatics, 
Monterey Union High School. 

Horse Lee Porter, Librarian, South Pasa- 
dena High School, South Pasadena. 

JOSEPHINE V. Rauscu, Supervisor of Social 
Science, San Francisco. 


Rosert N. RUSHFORTH, Principal, Berkeley 
Evening High School, Berkeley. 


JoHN A. SMITH, Journalism and English, 
Fremont High School, Los Angeles. 


Wii11aM A. SmiTH, Associate Professor of 
Education (Secondary Education), Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

H. J. SNoox, Life Sciences, Stockton High 
School, Stockton. 

C. C. TRILLINGHAM, Assistant County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, 240 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles. 

L. A. WriiuiaMs, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

HELEN L. Wirt, Department of Dramatics, 
Oakland High School, Oakland. 











“Moral conduct is intelligent conduct” 


TITUS’S 
ETHICS FOR TODAY 


Nearly all great teachers have placed moral development higher 
than intellectual development. But how to get moral development? 
Can it be secured through the theory of ethics? Not alone, but as 
morals are not inherent, right action must be based on knowledge 
—knowledge springing from many definite problems of actual 
living. 

So this book sets up a simple framework for the consideration 
of personal and social problems: 


1. The Evolution of Morality. 

2. Determiners of Conduct. 

3. The Nature of Morality. 

4. Problems of Personal Morality. 

5. Problems of Social Morality. 

6. Implications of Moral Philosophy. 


Through many case studies and discussions, this book links ethics 
more definitely with behavior than has been done heretofore in 
an ethics text. Note these chapter headings under PROBLEMS OF 
SOCIAL MORALITY: Professional Ethics; Medical and Legal Ethics; 
Ethics of Teachers and of Students; Ethical Standards of Business; 
Problems of Industrial Society; Marriage and Sex Relations; Morality 
and the State; Morality and Race Relations; Next Steps in Moral 
Evolution. 


This simple interesting college text will prove highly useful to 
high school teachers, counselors, and principals. Many thoughtful 
high school pupils will find it helpful to supplement courses in 
economics, sociology, or social living. 


The list price is $2.50. 


We invite your personal order or for 
your school library. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 

















REALITIES 


A new book in the 
modern trend of social 


science education. 


v 


OUR 
GOVERNMENT 
IN 
ACTION TODAY 


furnishes the practical 
setting for the high 
school student’s under- 
standing of what his 
government does and 
how it works. 


ACTUAL CASES 
and REAL 
EXPERIENCES 


reveal governmental ac- 
tion and service at all 
levels—national, state, 
and local. 


For further information 
please write the Mac- 
millan office which 
serves your school. 


OF 
AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


By NEAL DOYLE HOUGHTON 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Arizona 


In its realistic approach this 
new book diverges from the cus- 
tomary treatment of the study of 
government. In the modern 
trend, it places the study of for- 
mal processes in their real setting 
of present-day services and prob- 
lems and shows how government 
actually does operate, not how it 
is supposed to operate. It is the 
government that we ourselves, 
the people have made, presented 
with all its advantages and dis- 
advantages, its strengths and 
weaknesses, for those who are 
“the people of tomorrow.” 


This is the treatment for which 
high schools have been asking; 
use the new Houghton for civic 
education that trains for real 
responsibility! 


ye 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 











Two books that make 


reading improvement for high school pupils 


a practical realization 


PITKIN, NEWTON AND LANGHAM’S 


LEARNING 


HOW TO LEARN 
92c 


Shows the pupil through carefully planned 
exercises how to form good habits of concen- 
trating; of grasping the broader relations 
among facts; of selecting items relevant to 
one’s purpose; of reflecting on new facts in 
the light of those previously learned. It gives 
special attention to the reading skills. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


IN READING 
56c 


Provides scientifically worked-out practice 
on seven important reading skills, accom- 
panied by progress tests and scoring keys. 
The reading passages give pupils practice in 
informational and recreational reading, and 
in reading the subject-matter of social 
science, history, English and science. 


Teachers manual available for both books 
Send for detailed information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


883 MISSION STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Reading in the Modern School 


Starbuck 
READING through 


BIOGRAPHY 


The High Trail 
Actions Speak Real Persons 


Life stories selected on the basis of 
interest, content, and ease of reading 
—the result of two years of research 
by Dr. Starbuck and staff. For upper 
grades. 


Haggerty-Smith 
READING and 
LITERATURE 


New Edition 


Anthologies with a real appeal for 
the modern junior high school. Each 
selection is a complete unit. Book 
One is now ready. Book Two is in 
preparation. 


IOWA SILENT READING TESTS 


offer a reliable measure of reading ability and provides diag- 
noses of six types of difficulties as a basis for remedial work. 


World Book Company 


149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Represented by C. S. JONES 














Junior Statesmen Club 


SING as a motto, “Make Politics 

a Noble Profession,” and aiming 
at the enlightening of the senior high 
student body in political affairs both in 
and outside the school, the Junior 
Statesmen Club was organized at Ban- 
ning High School during the spring 
semester, 1937. At the same time it be- 
came a chapter in a national organiza- 
tion, the Junior Statesmen of America, 
which has headquarters at Los Gatos. 

From the first, the Banning club 
strove to make itself continually active 
and not “just another club.” Three 
twelfth-grade boys had become ac- 
quainted with the movement in San 
Pedro and asked to start a group in the 
school. The idea was presented to the 
senior class at an assembly. Then two 
meetings were held to organize the club, 
at the second of which it was decided to 
hold a mock mass meeting at which 
students would argue the platforms of 
candidates running in the May 4 city 
election. This was put on at a general 
assembly of the senior high and was 
well accepted by the students. Mimeo- 
graphed sample ballots were handed out 
for students to take home. These con- 
tained names of candidates running and 
a summary of propositions and issues 
to be on the city ballot. Later, some of 
the junior statesmen chose precincts in 
Wilmington which they canvassed on 
the afternoon of election day urging 
citizens to go to the polls. 

As their final and largest project the 
junior statesmen managed the student 
body election of officers, having all stu- 
dents register in order to be allowed to 
vote and carrying out the primary and 
final election as nearly like a city election 
as possible. The school was divided into 
five precincts. Students were permitted 
to leave classes at set times to vote by 
secret ballot, using homemade stamps 
and official-appearing ballots. Election 
boards composed of an inspector, judge, 
two clerks, and a faculty adviser were 
in charge at each precinct. 








HOW 
TO 
. READ 


RAPIDLY AND WELL 


A Manual of Silent Reading 
By C. Gripert WRENN 
and Lue.ia CoLe 
A widely-used, practical manual— 
brief, well-organized, inexpensive. 


1-99 copies... ... 15¢ each 
100 ormore. . .... 12¢ each 





STUDY HINTS 
FOR 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
By C. Gitpert WRENN 


A manual written specifically for 
the high school student. 


1-99 copies. . . . . - LSeeach 
100 ormore. . .... 12c each 





THE 
SCHOOL INVENTORY 


By Hucu M. Bett 


Locates the maladjusted student 
and helps determine the cause. Use 
it with Bell’s Ap} USTMENT INVEN- 
tory. Ask for sample copy. 





Send for our catalogue 
of Tests and Study Aids 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Stanford University, Calif. 














Mu3z30y Is California "5 Choice 


Muzzey histories are used in 338 places in California. 
.-. The count for Book A, nearest competitor, is only 
43.... For Books B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and I, the aver- 
age score is 22... . Muzzey far outdistances them all! 


M. “33 ey 


A HISTORY OF 
OUR COUNTRY 


A superior teaching tool by a master teacher, the new 
Muzzey history is winning favor everywhere. Teach- 
ers like its effective organization of material, its 
excellent study aids, and its handsome maps and illus- 
trations. 


New supplementary materials are available to ac- 
company it: Bishop-Robinson-Willard’s Map Work 
and Study Guide; Kidger’s Directed Studies in Ameri- 
can History, Revised, and Perkin’s Objective-Test 
Manual, Revised. 


Send for further information to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET °¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ CALIFORNIA 
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